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SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS ONLY 


One of the following described books will be presented free of charge to any member of the 
American Forestry Association who secures ONE NEW subscribing member: 


No. 1—Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs, 465 pages, 275 illustrations of trees, leaves, 
blossoms, fruits, seeds, area of growth, etc. 


No. 2—Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music, 262 pages, 38 colored and 15 other full-page 


No. 3—Field Book of American Wild Flowers, 587 pages, 24 colored plates and 215 full-page 


I present for Subscribing Membership in the American forestry Association, 
including American Forestry Magazine, and enclose $3.00 for the 1917 fee— 


BR sou ewes 
$2.00 of above fee is for American Forestry for One Year. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY is published monthly by the American Forestry Association. 
Subscription price without membership, three dollars per year; single copies, twenty-five cents. 


Entered as second-class mail matter December 24, 1909, at the Post-office at Washington, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Copyright, 1917, by the American Forestry Association 
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FOR RENT, CAMP AT “GRAND LAC STE. ANNE 
Saint Urbain, Charlevoix County, Quebec, P. Q. 
45 miles northeast of Murray Bay, 15 square miles, with four lakes—splendid trout fishing. Camp on 
Island—contains 6 bedrooms, living-room, dining-room, laundry facilities, etc. Also three tents for out- Timber ona South Carolina plantation or entire 
door sleeping accommodation. Fresh milk, chickens, eggs, potatoes—may be purchased from guide; other plantation, on the Great Pee Dee Riverin Marl- 
provisions supplied from Montreal. Reasonable rent for season—includes services of three guardians. boro County. Now occupied and under culti- 
vation. Dwelling house occupied by owner. 
Full particulars from Pag new small houses rented to colored 
help, barn, small saw mill. 1,140 acres cleared. 
WORTHINGTON WHITEHOUSE, Inc., Sole Agent, 9 East 46th Street, New York 3,200 acres timbered: 1,250 acres fine large old 
Telephone: Murray Hill 1000 growth timber, 700 acres large second growth 
timber over 50years old; balance mostly thrifty, 
large second growth timber. Growth of Gum 
har ar ‘Oxi. 7 Many very in 
an e aks, Yellow Pine, Cypress, Syca- 
* A M E ST. REGIS LAKES MURRAY BAY more, Cottonwood, Holly, etc., as shown in 
THE SARANACS CANADA accompanying photograph. 
LAKE PLACID DESCRIPTION OF THIS AND MANY 
RAQUETTE, LOON, and LONG LAKES—Consult Cottages and Camps OTHER TIMBER PROPERTIES FOR 
For sale or for rent this season. SALE MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
DURYEE & CO For information on all properties write to APPLICATION TO 
297 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 154 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
SARANAC LAKE NEW YORK TEL. 2977 Murray HILt 























WHITE MOUNTAINS, N.H. 900 Acres of Woodland Suitable for One Splendid Estate 


or I would divide it intoa few smaller estates, each equally attractive asit offers . Has few acres of woodland. Easily developed. 
All of the above property is within 12 miles of Bretton Woods with its golf 


4 or Ssites particularly suited for the location of buildings. State Highway runs 
through this land. Views <4 the Crawford Notch and entire Presidential Range. courses, ete. This is the only land for sale in the Crawford Notch and is a part 
of my large estate adjoining Crawford Notch State Park. Nowhere in New 


Many streams and spring: 
Also a Small Farm in Cr metord Notch, 15 acres of field and orchard with fine England is there better scenery or finer locations for country estates. For 
spring (no buildings). It is on the state highway between Bemis and Bartlett. plans and terms, apply 


CHAS. H. MOREY, BOX 25, BEMIS, N. H 


LONG ISLAND WARD & WARD ra ESTATES, SHORE FRONTS 


REAL ESTATE 22 Exchange Place, NEW YORK CITY FARMS AND PRESERVES 


























ROBINS ISLAND IS A 500-ACRE PRESERVE NOW OWNED BY A CLUB. THIS IS ONLY ONE OF MANY PROPERTIES 
THAT ARE AVAILABLE NOW. OUR FACILITIES COVER EVERY KIND OF PROPERTY FOR SALE 
OR RENT IN EVERY PART OF LONG ISLAND 
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TIMBER CRUISING BOOKLETS 


Biltmore Timber Tables. Including solution of 
problems in forest finance. Southern Timber Ta- 
i How to estimate Southern Pine, Southern 
White Cedar, and Southern Appalachian Timber 
—Spruce pulpwood, Hemlock bark, Chestnut oak 
bark, Chestnut tannic acid wood. 

Postpaid, 25 cents each 

HOWARD R. KRINBILL 
Forest Engineer Newbern, N. C. 








PENNSYLVANIA TIMBER TRACT 
FOR SALE—3500 acres in Bedford and Hunting- 


don Counties, in fee reserving mineral rights, aver- 
agehaultorailroad 2 milesor less, all down hill, 20 
million feet Oak, Chestnut, Pine, Locust, Poplar, 
Maple,15 miles {rom market for mine props and ties. 


DONALD E. LAUDERBURN 
154 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


TO 








VIRGIN YELLOW PINE TIMBERLAND 
FOR SALE 

36,000 acres Arkansas shortleaf yellow pine timber 
and land, near Iron Mountain Railroad. Will sell 
allorpart. Liberal terms tooperators 

For particulars address the owners. 

THE GRAHAM LUMBER CO. 
614 WRIGHT BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








VERMONT TIMBERLAND 


3,330 acres containing 7% million feet Hardwoods, 
over 2 million feet Spruce, 250 thousand feet 
Hemlock, also saw mill, 8 miles from railroad, as 
much more additional timber availab!e. 

DONALD E. LAUDERBURN 
154 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 


Like Father used to peel. The finest body of 
hemlock in Pennsylvania that may still be bought 
by operating Companies. 700 acres. 10 million 
feet. Ideal logging cé ndit ions. Two trunk line 
railroads distant 12 miles « ver a good road down 
hill. In Susquehanna Cc 


PAUL P. LYON BRADFORD, PA. 








100,000 OAK TREES 


14” to 40’. 71,000 Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
Chestnut and Yellow Pine 14” to 48” for sale at 
$3.50 per tree, tan bark reserved. 
Principals only please answer. 
A. R. THOMPSON 
330 WILLIAMSON BLDG. 


CLEVELAND, 0. | 








GREAT HARDWOOD TIMBER TRACT 
Thirty thousand acres with over three hundred mil- 
Cheap. 
Also pine tracts in Northand South Carolina. 


lion feet of timber in Eastern Tennessee. 


For information, address 


W. D. HARRELL ROSE HILL, N.C. 








WANTED 


SOFTWOOD STUMPAGE 
Large and Small Tracts 


MEIGS PULPWOOD COMPANY 
10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 








TIMBER TRACTS AND PRESERVES 


Many tracts are suitable for timber investments; 
others are admirably adapted for game preserves. 
Some are suited for both. This department will 
provide a market-place for both commercial and 
sporting properties of value. All information, etc., 


rom 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 
Tel. 4275 Vanderbilt 
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the White 
Mountain region of New Hampshire commanding 
very beautiful views of lake and mountain and 


well-timbered farms in 


] OWN several 


ideally situated for summer homes or fish and game 
preserves. I bought these primarily because of their 
scenic and timber values and to save them from ruth- 


Most 


brooks and some lake area within 


less denudation by portable saw mill operators. 
of them have trout 
their boundaries. I will sell, to parties who wish to follow 
practical forestry methodsinhandlingthetimbergrowth, 
at prices representing but littlemorethantheactual value 
of the standing timber. Most of them are located where 
large additional areas of growing timber can be secured 
at low cost. Also a forest tract of about 7,000 acres 
carrying 50 million feet of Birch, Maple, Beech, Ash 
and Poplar and 12 to 15 million feet of Spruce. Five 
small lakes and about three miles of shore on a large 
lake. Near railroad but secluded. No finer property 
in the East for fish and game club or forest preserve. 


For particulars address 


E. BERTRAM PIKE 


PIKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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EXPERIENCE ST ESOURCES. PRECISION 





“Lacey Says [fs a Bargam 


Means that you may safely close your eyes and make 
the purchase, whether from or through our house or elsewhere. 
Our favorable advice, when given, is securely based on knowledge. 


“Lacey Says the Price Is too High’ 


means that the purchase 1s surely not the best to be had. 


In our 37 years as sctentific timberland factors we 
have earned the right to be considered the authoritative source of knowl- 
edge and reliability in counsel on timberland matters by lumbermen, 
by bankers and by lay investors. 


Vou ll be interested in reading our booklet, “* Pointers.”’ 


May we send it? 





CHICAGO 


1750 Mel 


vormick Bldg. 





SEATTLE NEIV ORLEANS | 
626 Henry Bldg. 1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. | 
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PLANTING ‘ONE MILLION FOOD GARDENS 


N the existing national emergency the American Forestry Association is “doing its bit.’” Realizing that the most 
important feature of economic preparedness is to provide a sufficient food supply, and knowing that owing to 
the demands from abroad, transportation difficulties at home, and a crop shortage last year there was an actual 

deficiency in the food supply, the Association has lent the aid of its Conservation Department, its headquarters, 
and its secretary to the National Emergeney-Kood Garden Commission. This Commission, of which Mr. Charles 
Lathrop Pack is the president, is for one thing inspiring and aiding the planting of 1,000,000 food gardens in cities, 
towns and villages. The product of these gardens will supply more than 1,000,000 families, and be valued at’ 
$250,000,000. The members of the American Forestry Association are asked to give their approval and their active 


Le 
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assistance in furthering this movement and adding to its success. 


HE country’s food supply is less than the country’s 
need for home consumption and for export. Some- 
thing must be done to increase it, and a plan, feasible, 

rational, simple, has been worked out and given to the 
people through the newly created National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission, affiliated with the Conserva- 
tion Department of the American Forestry Association, 
which may mean the adding of $250,000,000 to the annual 
food supply of the nation. It will mean also the creation 
and tilling of a million more vegetable-producing gardens 
in the back yards of thousands of towns, villages and 
cities of the nation, the utilization of vacant lots and 
idle land, and the creation of a condition which will 
enable the civilian population to be helpful to the mili- 
tary arms of the nation. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, of Lakewood, New Jersey, 
president of the American Forestry Association, has been 
made the president of the National Emergency Food 
Garden Commission. He is the originator of the Com- 
mission and of the idea of a nation-wide campaign for the 
production of home-grown vegetables. He found upon 
investigation that there are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of vacant and untilled lots, neglected back vards, 
and idle, tillable land accessible to those who might wish 
to utilize it. He found further that the food supply of 
the nation was dwindling, that prices for the necessities 
of life were soaring and destined for still greater altitudes; 
that if war gripped the nation the great railroad systems 
would be commissioned for troop and military supply 
movements, that the products of the farm and stock from 


solve the problem. He conferred with eminent men— 
leaders of thought—and they agreed unanimously that the 
back yard movement was the solution of the problem, 
and the National egvéteyPeet Garden Commission 
was created. Vio” 

It was at once affiliated with the Conservation Depart- 
ment of the American Forestry Association, which lent 
its headquarters and business organization to the work. 

The main feature of this work is to supply thousands 
of newspapers with articles inspiring the planting of food 
gardens and with a daily service of practical advice on the 
making and the care of these gardens, the selection of seeds 
and the cultivation of the vegetables. By this means an 
average of 10,000,000 people are supplied with daily infor- 
mation for every 1,000 newspapers printing the informa- 
tion. At this time some 2,000 papers are printing the 
information, which thus becomes available for 20,000,000 
people to whom back yards, school gardens or vacant lots 
are accessible. 

Percival S. Ridsdale, secretary of the American For- 
estry Association and editor of AMERICAN FORESTRY, Was 
chosen as secretary of the Commission. The other mem- 
bers of the Commission are Luther Burbank, perhaps the 
most noted horticulturist in the world, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, of Cambridge, Massachusetts; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the noted mining engineer; Fairfax Harrison, 
president of the Southern Railway; Dr. John Grier Hibben, 
president of Princeton; Dr. Irving Fisher, of Yale; Emerson 
McMillin, of New York; A. W. Shaw, of Chicago; assis- 
tant secretary of agriculture, Carl Vrooman; Captain 

guunusunnnitiit 1. White, noted lum- 





the ranch would have 
difficulty in finding an 
outlet and that a con- 
siderable portion of all 
foodstuffs would be re- 2 CHARLES LATHROP PACK, President 
quired for the fighting LUTHER BURBANK, Calif. 

DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, Mass. 

DR. IRVING FISHER, Conn. 

; JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, Mass. 

the idea that the home FAIRFAX HARRISON, Va. 


garden, the back lot gar- HON. MYRON T. HERRICK, Ohio 
den, as an adjunct to the 
school garden, would 


forces. 
Mr. Pack conceived 





THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY FOOD GARDEN 
COMMISSION 


HON. JAMES WILSON, Iowa 


berman and _ conserva- 
tionist and now a mem- 
ber of the United States 
Shipping Board; James 
DR. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, N. J. Wilson, former secretary 
ce sas Hane ee ‘ of agriculture, and Hon. 
i ae ae ~ "2 Myron T. Herrick, of 
HON. CARL VROOMAN, Ill. Ohio. In this list of men 
CAPT. J. B. WHITE, Mo. of action may be found 

the foremost thinkers of 


PERCIVAL S. RIDSDALE, Secretary 





unt America. They are men 
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A FOOD GARDEN IN A SMALL TOWN 







Here are the back yards, with side fences torn out, thr 
the whole tract was plowed, which saved much 1 
paid for out of a joint fund provided by the gard 
productivity of food gardens. 


toget 
is spad 





g, and 
Operations 


who have devoted their lives to the solving of vital prob- 
lems and whose aim through life has been to master some 
one given profession that their knowledge might reflect 
good upon their fellows. 
The Commission, imme- 
diately following the organ- 
ization, took up the work of 
spreading the gospel of food 
preparedness. Mavors of 
towns and cities, boards of 
trade, newspapers 
other publications were 
appealed to and within a 
remarkably short time the 
campaign caught the hearty 
support of the nation 
as a whole. Mayors of 
scores of cities have wired 
the Washington headquar- 
ters of the Commission that 
they have entered the cam- 
paign, and in many cities 
central bodies have been 
organized to correlate ef- 
forts toward successful gar- 
dening and to put these 
efforts ona systematic basis. 





and 


LET'S HAVE 1,000,000 OF THESE 


back yard as seen by the National Emergency Food Garden 
Commission—cabbages, beets, and turnips in trim, fertile rows instead of lawn, 
or, as is more likely, unsightly sheds, ashes, tin cans, and rubbish heaps. Give 
us enough back yards like this and the cost of living will have no terrors for 
Americans. 


Here is the ideal 






her to make one large garden in order to make possible the use of labor-saving machinery. : 
i when the crops were small a horse cultivator was employed, all these operations being 





Thus 


s on such a scale are impossible in the more crowded cities, but the picture shows the 


Public-spirited men and women are serving on the central 
bodies, and all over the country city councils, chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, mothers’ clubs, citizens’ 


associations, boy scouts, 
girl scouts, and playground 
associations have taken up 
the business of actually get- 
ting the nation into condi- 
tion where it may cease to 
tremble for food. 

Thus has been laid a 
foundation upon which may 
be built the future self- 
sustaining agricultural 
policy of every American 
household. 

School gardens of course 
have been maintained in 
certain communities for 
years, but the home garden 
as an adjunct, or rather its 
significance as a social, an 
educational, and an abso- 
lutely and positively neces- 
sary factor, is just beginning 
to be appreciated by the 


nation. In most cities 




















AMERICA’S MAN WITH THE HOE—1917 


with the hoe happens to be wielding a rake tidying up the Some years ago the Walrus got a big laugh with that line, because kings then 
garden, and his age happens to be 11 years, but never- were so mu r 

> of short food supplies and fearful prices, he may be the hope the marke 

of the nation. T ire 4,000,000 graded school children in the United States. If America is to 
in gardens and America’s food problem would be solved. women, and 






This American ma 
paths in a comm 
theless, in this tir 








Put them all to work 


there are hundreds of acres 
of land in the form of back 
yards and vacant lots that 
might profitably be used 
for the production of food 
necessities. In these same 
cities there are thousands of 
boys and girls who, with 
proper guidance, would be 
willing to utilize this non- 
productive land. Further- 
more, now that the Com- 
mission has enthused the 
nation, these same cities no 
longer will be importing 
vearly thousands of dollars’ 
worth of vegetables, but 
will be raising foodstuffs 
themselves. 

Considering the low 
average labor income, the 
amount spent for fresh 
vegetable and small fruit 
foods is large, an average 
outside of large cities of 
$138 per year for a- family 
of five persons. About 
thirty per cent of such 
families have home 
or vacant-lot vegetable gar- 
dens, but the method of 
planting and cultivation are 
not intensive, and the money 
value of the product is small. 
But this condition, which 
existed during the past 
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THE FOOD CRISIS 


BY CHARLES LAT OP PACK 
President of the National ba oh Garden Commission and 


President of the American Forestry Association 


HE National Emergency Food Garden Commission aims 
to assist in making food more plentiful in villages, towns = 
and cities by inspiring the planting of food gardens this = 

year. This is a measure of economic preparedness of vital = 
importance. It will release, in case of military necessity, = 
the use of thousands of trains otherwise required to carry = 
food; it will relieve transportation difficulties which even = 
now cause a deficiency in food supplies; it will reduce the = 
high cost of living. = 

Hundreds of thousands of individuals, thousands of or- 
ganizations, would raise vegetables in home gardens, school 
gardens and vacant lots if they were aroused and if they knew 
how. The National Emergency Food Garden Commission 
will arouse them and will tell them how. It has secured the 
codperation of hundreds of newspapers which will publish 
daily instruction and advice on when and how and what to 
plant. It is being assisted by thousands of city and town 
officials, civic bodies and planting organizations. 

We face a national emergency—a food deficiency. The 
way to meet and overcome it is by enlisting our boys and 
girls and men and women to plant vegetables on any plot of 
ground available. 

European nations cannot supply their own needs for food— 
they must buy from the United States. This buying depletes 
our own supply. Crops were short last year and the year 
before. Scarcity of labor will make them short this year. 
The problem is serious. Patriotic Americans wish to help 
their country. They can best help by relieving the govern- 
ment of this food problem. They can solve this economic 
crisis and benefit themselves financially and physically by 
planting food gardens. 

Patriotic words are empty air. Patriotic acts alone will 
help. Plant a food garden and do your part towards the 
economic victory. 

We expect to induce more than one million young people, 
women and elderly men this year to plant a food garden who 
have not done so before. This alone should add much more 
than two hundred and fifty million dollars to the food value 
of this season's crop. Those who have made such gardens 
before should increase their efforts. 

You are anxious to do something patriotic because you 
feel that way. You want to help your country. You can plant 
a vegetable food garden. Are you doing so? Start now. 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS 


re important than cabbages. This year kings are a drug on 
e cabbages by the ton bring about the same price as gold ore. 
have enough cabbages and other vegetables this year, men, 
hildren must turn to ard raise them in town and city home gardens. 


several years, now will be 
overcome when it is realized 
that the need of intensive 
food gardening is knocking 
at the door of nearly every 
home in America. 

In twenty of the impor- 
tant cities of the country 
last year the public school 
officials, recognizing the im- 
portance of the gardening 
idea, voted appropriations 
to carry on the work. Phila- 
delphia spent nearly $20,000; 
Los Angeles, California, 
$19,000; Cincinnati, $8,000; 
Pittsburgh, $7,000; Kansas 
City, $5,000; Chicago, 
$4,000; St. Paul, $3,500. 
Other cities included in the 
list, and which spent $1,000 
or more in the work, were 
Portland, Oregon: Crockett, 
Texas; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Birmingham, Alabama; 
Brockton, Massachusetts; 
Framingham, Massachu- 
setts; Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Marshall, Texas; Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts; Pasa- 
dena, California: Marlin, 
Texas; Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Tampa, Florida. 

Minneapolis, since the 
Garden Commission began 
its work of education, is at 
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DANVILLE cry ‘SCHOOL 
CIVAC-FEDERATION 
GARDEN. 


aACK DARNALL 


OUT WHERE UNCLE JOE LIVES 
Illinois, and know him familiarly as Uncle Joe, 


The Darnall boys, Gene and Jack, who are neighbors of the Honorable Jose yh Gurney Cannon in Danville, 
E 
a precept of scient tifi c farmin g which prescribes mixed crops. However, 


have gone in exclusively for corn in their joint garden, 
ll with their corn , wh 
This year many other civic organizz 


Gene and Jack seem to be doing wel 
movement in that city. 
the forefront of the food 
preparedness campaign 
with a new method of stim- 
ulating interest in the work. 
Three thousand vacant lots, 
in addition to back yard 
gardens, are to be tilled by 
individuals in the Minne- 
sota city. At the end of 
summer, after all the gar- 
dens have been harvested, a 
crop festival will be held to 
which every amateur gar- 
dener will be asked to bring 
specimens of the product he 
has raised. Prizes and blue 
ribbons will be offered for 
the best samples shown. 
Several other cities are to 
take up the Minneapolis 
plan which is expected to 
develop the same spirit of 
rivalry among vacant lot 
and back yard tillers which 
exists in farming communi- 
ties through the medium of 
the county fair. 

As a concrete example of 
what may be accomplished 


thereby setting at defiance 
The Civic Federation of Danville is behind the gardening 





h is to be expected in the corn belt. 
ations are aiding the home gardeners. 





through home gardening, 
the National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission 
points out that, for instance, 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
in the summer of 1914, 
nearly five hundred school 
children tilled 12 acres in 
back yards, growing $2,500 
worth of vegetables in the 
three summer months. In 
the summer of 1916, 718 








pupils tilled 13 acres in back 
yards, and the vegetables 
grown aggregated in value 
$3,786. In Charlotte, North 
Carolina, 168 children tilled 
7 acres and produced $1,225 
worth of vegetables. In 
Asheville, the same state, 
school authorities prevailed 
upon the children to follow 
similar pursuits, with the 
result that the little folk 
produced considerable food- 

JACK AND THE BEAN STALK stuffs So it hes. been in 
weer teed dtl eae eee Raleigh and Lexington, 


it may be gathered that his nature is ene rgetic. Private affairs took him away 


from his bean st Iks, so much last year that from an investment of $4.68 his ry : : 
uced only $18.56. His next-door neighbor in the school garden. North Carolina: in Augusta 











food garden produced onl} 
tract—a girl, too—profited so much by Mike's horrible example that she made ‘ ES, 
one of the best gardens in town. an d Atlanta, Georgia ; 
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in Lexington, Kentucky; 
Chester, Pennsylvania; Wil- 
mington, Delaware; George- 
town, and in Michigan, 
South Dakota, Ohio and 
other states and cities the 
movement has made its im- 
press on the minds of the 
thinking people 

The Commission which 
has aroused the nation to 
the realization that millions 
may be saved annually 
through the employment of 
agencies which in the past 


FOOD GARDENS 
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have been neglected, feels 
that the future of American 


H se P With a saw, a hammer and an empty grape juice box, th 
ve = t ’ J ape j x, th 
agriculture 1S largely de which will vie in effectiveness with the expensive hot | 
of the scientific market gardener. From the deep | 
seed boxes, bores holes in their bottoms for drainage, f 


pendent on the boys and 





MAKING DAME NATURE HURRY 


has the equipment 
and forcing frames 
akes three shallow 

1 with rich earth, 
»ws of his house 














; r,s it j and plants good seed. Then, if he sets the boxes in south wv se, 
girls of today ’ and It 1S the by the time the spring sun warms the outdoor soil he ll have ‘thi tiving tomato 


purpose of this institution Plants for his garden. 














THE COOPERATIVE GARDEN 


Here in a Massachusetts town we see the neighborhood codéperating in a garden, 
the cheapest and easiest plan. Cooperative funds paid for the plowing and 
fertilizing of the lot and then the individuals planted whatever they chose and 
took care of their own crops ‘he National Emergency Food Garden Commis- 
sion is calling this plan to the attention of apartment house dwellers who can 
have access to large vacant lots. 








to assist the other forces 
now at. work to interest, in- 
struct, and direct the youth 
of the country in the possi- 
bilities of garden raising as 
a profitable and dignified 
pursuit. 

The Commission does 
not undertake to make an 
accurate estimate of the 
value of crops grown in the 
food gardens of the United 
States, but from careful in- 
vestigation it is enabled to 
say that a well-kept garden 
will yield a return ten to 
fifteen times greater than 
would the same area and 
location if devoted to general 
farmcrops. A littleworkand 
a little land will easily 























HELPING CUT IN THE LIVING PROBLEM 
This boy has a task better for himself and more profitable than selling news- 
papers to I s father’s weekly pay envelope. His garden, on land 
the use of which he got for the asking, is the pleasantest spot in this dreary 
street of workmen's houses, and the most productive, for it furnishes the 
vegetables which his hard-working mother would have to buy at high prices 
or go with 
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In the smaller towns where lot 
Commission. The family living t 
The details of this garden are concealed from the str 


supply a family 
with $100 worth 
of vegetables 
during the year. 
And the Commis- 
sion feels that a 
bountiful supply 
of vegetables close 
at hand where 
they may be secured 
at a few moments’ 
notice is of even 
more importance 
than the mere 
money value. 

Men who are 
looked upon as the 
ablest trained 
thinkers identified 
with conservation 
problems of the 
country, believe in 
the wholesomeness 
of home-grown 
vegetables. They 
point out that fresh 
vegetables from the 
home garden are 
not subjected to ex- 


A BOUNTIFUL HEDGE 





re broad and deep an 
his beautiful, 




















teiaeest 





A FRONT YARD GARDEN 
Across the street the school house spreading the garden propaganda. Factories of the scattered 
suburban type in the vicinity. The cottage, standing well back in a broad lot, looks upon its neigh- 
borhood not across a lawn but over an exceptionally abundant garden. In his zeal for gardening this 
boy induced his father to tear out the wide front walk and substitute a narrow plank to give greater 
room to the garden. The picket fence (or a wire one) is much better for gardening and the looks of 
the city than a tight board fence which often conceals untidy yard conditions. 


d vacant property plentiful the larger garden is advised by the National Emergency Food Garden 
has a garden which provides its every food need so far as fresh vegetables are concerned. 
edgerow of corn, which not only is pleasing to the eye but produces luscious ears of green corn. 


posure on the mar- 
kets or in transpor- 
tation and are not 
liable to become in- 
fected in any way. 
Many of the garden 
products lose their 
characteristic flavor 
when not used 
within a few hours 
after gathering. By 
means of the home 
garden, the produc- 
tion of the vege- 
table supply for the 
family is directly 
under control, and 
in many cases is the 
only way whereby 
clean, fresh produce 
may be secured. 

In the cities, 
towns, manufactur- 
ing villages,and sub- 
urban communities 
of the United States 
there are approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 
children between 
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the ages of 6 and 20 and if this small army takes up the 
hoe and the rake and plants food gardens the food prob- 
lem becomes no problem at all. 

It is not difficult to estimate the benefits to mankind 
once the plans of the Commission are in full operation 
throughout the country. For the children it will mean 
health, strength, joy in work, habits of industry, and 
understanding of the value of money as measured in 
terms of labor and such knowledge of the phenomena and 
forces of nature as must be had for an understanding of 
most of their school lessons. They will also learn some- 
thing at least of the fundamental principle of morality, 
that every man and woman must make his or her own 
living; must, by some kind of labor of head, hand or 
heart, contribute to the common wealth as much as he 
or she takes from it; must pay in some kind of coin 
for what he or she gets. 

President Pack also believes that the economic and 
sociological results are worthy of consideration. Experi- 
ments already made show that with proper direction an 








BACK YARD BLUE RIBBONERS 

The rural county fair no longer has the monopoly of lettuce heads 21 inches in 
diameter, nine-pound cabbages, and one-pound beets such as the young planter 
on the right is holding. These products, which would take blue ribbons against 
the best entries of the professional gardeners, were raised on city back yard 
gardens. 

average child of reasonable years can produce on an 
eighth of an acre of land from $50 to $100 worth of 
vegetables. A third of the children in the city schools 
of the United States might easily produce the $250,- 
000,000 worth of foodstuffs which is predicted by the 
Food Garden Commission can be added to the annual 
crop supply if 1,000,000 more gardens are planted this 
year than were in existence last season. 

Aside from the fundamental and essential reason 
why the nation should take up whole-heartedly the Com- 
mission’s injunction to produce, and produce at once, the 
fact that a generation of men and women would be pro- 
duced who would find their recreation, after the close of 
their labor day of eight hours, in profitable home garden- 
ing, is a phase of the situation which should commend 
itself to everyone. A man’s worth is measured largely by 
his ability to produce, and the wealth and prosperity of 


the nation is mainly dependent upon the productive powers 
of its people. Business and professional men appreciate 
the value of recreation, but oftentimes neglect it for lack 
of interest. If such men understood the principles of 
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GARDEN SABOTAGE 


jening, this tenement child has her pathetic little garden 
r of wooden shoes, or sabots. For the benefit of those 
ig desire but not the land the food garden movement is 
s by owners of vacant property permitting its codpera- 


No back yard for gar 
anyhow—in 
who have the ¢ 
being aided intr 
tive cultivatior 









gardening, they would find sufficient incentive to exercise 
and would take much pleasure from work in the home 
garden during the evening hours. 

With precise knowledge at its command, the National 
Emergency Food Garden Commission gives the following 
advice on the location of a garden: 








FOOD INSTEAD OF FLOWERS 


land, but live in a tenement with a concrete yard, the best 
ing is in the window box. And if you are homesick for 
s crisp from your own garden, you plant the window box 
to corn, bear radishes, such as are growing in this window garden, instead 
of flowers. } 1al Emergency Food Garden Commission urges owners 
of vacant lots to donate them for free garden use to those who wish such an 
opportunity. 


When you have no 
you can do 
the taste of 
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WASTE MADE USE 


Before these boys and their garden instruct« Is and vege 
seeds over adjacent lawns. Nowit is givinga 
“*The waste of vacant lands in and about i 
National Emergency Foc d Garden Commission. 


yr carried their to 
large measure of econ 
can cities, particula 










“The question of proximity to the house should be 


given first consideration. As the work of caring for the 
garden is usually done in spare time, the location selected 
The slope and 
A slope to 


should be as near the house as possible. 
type of soil should be the next consideration. 
the south or southeast is usually preferable 

arly in the spring, which permits early 
Prac- 


because here 
the soil warms up 
planting and stimulates the early growth of crops. 
tically any type of soil can be used for the garden, but a 
sandy loam is to be preferred. 

Good drainage is of prime importance. The land 
should have sufficient slope to drain off surplus water during 
slo] ye should not be so great as to Ww ash 
artificial 


heavy rains, but the s 
the soil. If the land near the 
drainage should be employed. 
will be satisfactory. On level land that is not artificially 
drained it is necessary to 


house is level, 


Open ditches or tile drains 


in beds to 
The 


flat as conditions 


plant on ridges or 


prevent drowning the crops during wet weather. 


ridges or beds should be as wide and 


will allow, for narrow, sharp ridges dry out quickly. 

“Tn planning the location of crops, consideration should 
land 
It is 


lanting of the same crop or 


be given to the matter of succession, in order that the 
may be occupied as large a part of the time as possible 
not advisable to have a second | 
a closely related crop follow the first. For instance cabbage 
should not follow cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, mustard, o1 
kale, for many of the same diseases and insects affect all of 
these crops. Tomatoes, egg-plants, and peppers should not 
follow each othe 
can be grown on aa same land each year, whiie 


sections three or four crops can be grown to advantage.”’ 


Insome sections of the c untry two crops 
in other 


mic in ~ endence to seyeral families, in addition t 
ly in the East, is 


table seeds upon this vacant lot it produced nothing but weeds, which scattered their 


to improving the quality of their food. 
Albert Shaw, edit: or of the Review of Reviews, to the 


appalling,’’ wrote 


The Commission is spreading its campaign throughout 
the country, and the press of the nation, furnished daily 
with bulletins and other information for the guidance of 
is aiding the Commission in a 
the men 


the amateur gardeners, 
laudable manner. It is realized only too well by 
behind the movement that it is not so much a question of 
production but a question of transporting the foodstuffs 
This difficulty confronts the country even today, and with 
a declaration of war the government heads say most posi- 
tively that the trains could not be utilized for transporting 
food supplies across the continent. 
President Pack believes that it is 
of every man in the United States who owns or controls 
land to plant and cultivate it. He has studied the con- 
closely and with that dreadful picture 
feels with every 


the patriotic duty 


ditions in Europe 


of hunger and starvation before him he 
government official that no time should be lost in arous- 
lethargic condition to one of 

and his plea is to plant food gardens at ; 


his knowledge 


the nation from a 


bustling vigor, 


ing 


once. He explains that no campaign of 


has met with such instant success as the food garden 


plan of the Commission. 
“But the work has just begun,” he adds. “There must 
be a million recruits to the army of home garden makers. 


are no clubs they should be formed to 


ffort of any kind seems to be more suc- 


Wherever there 
foster the work. E 
cessful where the individual feels that his neighbor is work- 
ing with him. There must be no letup in the work started 
throughout the nation. American cities are to be put to 
their vacant land must be made to pro- 


the supreme test 
° ° ‘ ‘ ” 
duce a large portion of the vegetables that they consume. ‘ 








FORESTRY AND THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
BY HONORABLE D. F. HOUSTON 


ONDITIONS in the paper industry have consti- mission developed artificial control, it developed also that 
tuted one of the most serious of our domestic prob- there is almost an equal balance between supply and 
lems during the last year. Due to the exorbitant demand in the paper industry. 

prices charged for news print, the profits of the great In 1914, we used about 5,000 tons of news print 
dailies were either wiped out entirely or else reduced to every day. Our present use has reached 6,000 tons a day 


a minimum, while the small publishers were brought face and the demand appears to be increasing at the rate of 
to face with suspension and even absolute ruin. Periodical 10 per cent a vear, matcrially faster than the increase in 
publishers have fared no less badly, the profits of hook pub- population. To supply our presses with news print re- 
lishers have changed to losses in many cases, and the price quires annually about 3,000,000 cords of pulpwood. To 
of paper of every kind has risen by leaps and bounds. meet our requirements for magazine and book paper, sta- 

The Federal Trade Commission has brought some  tionery and Lusiness papers of all forms, wrapping papers, 
measure of relief to the newspaper publishers. Compe- wall papers, cardboard, fiber board and the like, 4,000,000 
tition has been freed from restraint, prices have been made cords more of pulpwood are consumed annually. Pro- 
to bear a closer relation to the cost of production, and a_ duction barely keeps pace with this consumption. For 
more equitable system of distribution has been devised so instance, the estimated demand for news print for the first 
that the ‘little fellows” will get their fair share of the man- six months of 1917 is 888,000 tons. Against this is placed 


ufactured product. But, while the inquiry of the Com- an estimated supply of 930,000 tons. 
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THE GLENS FALLS BOOM, GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


Pulpwood in the Hudson River on its way to the paper mill, indicating in a small mea 
New York to be made into pri 
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quantities of pulpwood taken from the forests of northern 
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As if this close balance was not peril enough, there is 
the added fact that the United States depends upon Can- 
ada for a third of its news-print paper, either in the form 
of finished product or raw material. This proportion is 
increasing rapidly. The pressure of economic conditions 
and lack of foresight in cutting the forests have so depleted 
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BEATING OR MI} 
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I made up ina 
the stock on the pape 


the available private supply of pulpwoods in many of the 
paper manufacturing states that there is not enough left 
to last more than ten or fifteen years. As a consequence, 
Canada is more and more called upon for pulpwoods, 





MECHANICAL WOOD PULP GRINDER 


ft 






This machine reduces the wood blocks to fine 
the blocks against ar 1 


and American manufacturers are showing an increasing 
disposition to slip across the border into the virgin 
forests of the Dominion. 








FORESTRY 


It is this condition of dependence that should be 
ended. Changes in Canadian policy might at any time 
cut off our newspapers from this source of supply or make 
it available only at excessive cost. On the other hand, 
our own forest resources are ample to meet all the paper 
requirements of the country. Aside from the waste ma- 
terials produced in the manufacture of lumber and the 
possible growth on 65 or 70 million acres of cut-over for- 
est lands in the Northern States, the publicly owned 
National Forests contain enough pulpwood to supply the 
entire paper needs of the United States for the next eighty 
years. Cut intelligently, it constitutes virtually an in- 
exhaustible supply for all time. 

Raw MarTeERIALS AVAILABLE IN THE WEST 

The Forest Service has estimated the pulpwood in 

the National Forests at three hundred billion feet. This 





THE PAPER-MAKING MACHINE 


This illustration represents the finishing end of a paper machine. The stacks 
of chilled steel rolls shown in the illustration are used for surfacing, or, in other 
words, ironing the sheet of paper to a smooth surface. The lower section of 
the machine represe so-called reels, slitters and winders. Here the paper is 
trimmed into the desired widths. 











means six hundred million cords, and for all paper of all 
kinds we use but seven million cords a year. There are 
other large supplies of pulpwood on privately owned lands 
in the West. These western raw materials are much 
cheaper than the woods now used by paper mills in the 
Northeast. While pulpwood stumpage in the Northern 
States costs from $2.50 to $5.00 per cord standing in the 
forest, first-class western timbers are available at prices 
ranging from 25 cents to $1.50 per cord. Long-distance 
transportation and the large investments tied up in paper 
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plants necessarily will retard the westward expansion or with proper development, should supply both the paper 
migration of this industry; but unquestionably it should required for local consumption and that necessary to re- 
afford one means of increasing the production of paper place the diminishing supplies of the Lake States for the 


to keep pace with current demands. needs of the Middle West. 


? 1e standpoi f geog ical location <¢ : : , r 
From the undpoint of geographical location and Newse-Pancr Paren Fac: New Vinee oe tee 


ransportation to the bulk of the paper users in the Central : , ; 
; ; mpage Extending the supply of raw materials by determin- 
and Eastern States, the western paper woods fall into . a bher é . 
ae aay ; ing the paper-making qualities of new woods is an impor- 
two broad belts. The first is available to tidewater ship- : spllee 
A helige ae . We tant factor in the problem. Tests conducted by the For- 
ments from the Pacific Coast, lying principally on the ? ; rs : 
; est Products Laboratory of the Department of Agricul- 


west slope of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, including vast areas tributary to Puget Sound, 





and running up along the seaboard in southeasterly Alaska. 


There are 70 billion feet of spruce and hemlock in the | 
National Forests of Alaska alone. In many respects, its 
condition as to abundant forests of paper-making woods, 
water power, and direct tidewater transportation dupl 

cate those of Norway, the leading country of the world 
in its paper industry. It is a safe prediction that in the 


1- 

















NORTH CLEAR CREEK FALLS 

1 the picture was included in a power project for which 
ade by F. W. Bosco, Rio Grande National Forest, Colo- 
tes character of water powers on National Forests. 





The natural fall st 
application has be 
rado. This ind 





ture have demonstrated the suitability for various grades 
of paper of no less than twelve new or little used woods, 












SULPHUR BURNERS including Englemann spruce, lodge pole pine, white fir, 
These burners are used in the acid plants of the sulphite or chemical pulp mills agnd other che ap and abundant coniferous woods of the 
or generating the sul gases, which are combined with milk of lime for the . A z 
manufacture of liquor | combination with steam pressure, for reducing Western States. At least ten of these woods were proved 





the wood, which is in rm, to chemical fiber. 





good enough for news print, and papers made from some 
last analysis the value of Alaska to the United States as of them actually were used in editions of the New York 
a source of paper will be found to exceed the value of any Herald and St. Louis Republic. 
other of her enormous resources, coal, minerals, or fisheries. Almost equal in importance to the timber of the 
The second timber belt of western paper woods ex- Pacific Coast belt and the Rocky Mountain belt are the 
tends through the northern Rocky Mountains from the publicly owned water powers, a second primary essential 
Canadian line into Colorado and Utah. This belt, shut of the paper industry. Undeveloped power is there in 
off from water transportation, can hardly be considered — sufficient quantity and available for exploitation and use 
a practical source of supply of paper for the Eastern under reasonable measures of Government control. This 
States; but is a logical storehouse of raw materials for the is equally true with respect to coal, almost as important 
paper requirements of the Mississippi Valley. The Rocky in paper manufacture as pulpwood itself. Both in Alaska 
Mountains contain a number of excellent paper woods and, and in the Rocky Mountain region the Federal Govern- 
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The prevailing type of 





ment owns great coal fields of tremendous richness, abun- 
dantly able, so the experts report, to supply every Na- 
tional need for many vears. The one problem to be faced 
is that of the best means of utilization. How may our 
tremendous natural resources be given the quickest and 
most effective relation to the National needs’ 

The first plan is that of public sales of raw material 
to the manufacturers. This already is being done to 
some extent. During the last vear National Forest timber 
sales to lumber companies, railroads, and mining com- 
panies and one western paper mill amounted to $1,795,000. 
This plan calls for contractual relations between the 
Government and private capital. New mills might be 
erected in Alaska, the Puget Sound country, or the Rocky 
Mountain region, under agreements with the Govern- 
ment for a long term supply of raw material, guaranteed 
from time to 


under an equitable adjustment of prices 


time. This already is being done in the case of certain 
Such contracts may readily contain provisions 


which give the public effective control of possible indus- 


saw mills. 


trial combinations or monopolies. 


PRACTICABLE TO MANUFACTURE NEWS PRINT IN ALASKA 


Experts of the Forest Service report that it is en- 
I 

tirely practicable to manufacture news print in Alaska 
and deliver it to New York through the Panama Cana! at 


When it is considered 


a cost of not more than $35 a ton. 





that recent prices have ranged from $60 a ton upward, it 
is evident that an excellent competitive basis exists for 
the introduction of western papers. 

The development of private paper plants in the West 
might be supplemented by the erection of mills by the 
It is estimated that a mill with 
a capacity of one hundred tons of news print a day can 
be built in Alaska for two and a half million dollars. Even 
if the output of the mill was confined to the needs of the 
Government alone, it is probable that such a mill would 
pay for itself in no great length of time, while adding 


Federal Government itself. 


something to the paper supply of the nation. 
SHOULD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ENTER THE INDUSTRY? 
The fundamental problem is to build up paper pro- 
duction in the United States to keep pace with a growing 
demand and afford a sufficient supply at all times to hold 
prices at reasonable levels. To the extent that private 
enterprise will do this, it would appear unnecessary for 
the Government to undertake it, particularly if the pub- 
licly owned forests can be utilized for the purpose under 
conditions which give the public control of industrial 
organizations. In the event that private capital cannot 
be enlisted, however, to meet the needs of a larger paper 
supply available at fair prices, it may be well that the 
Federal Government should enter the industry asa direct 
method of controlling the situation. 





FORESTRY AND THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


These are the There 
are certain direct and simple approaches, however, that 
call for nothing more than greater economy. The waste 
which now occurs in the manufacture of lumber is esti- 
mated by the Forest Service at something over 60,000,000 


larger aspects of the situation. 
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often sell their hemlock slabs to paper mills for from two 
to three dollars per cord. This is a form of conservation 
that should be given speed and drive. 

So much for the immediate problem of supplying the 
paper requirements of the United States to-day. For the 
second phase of the problem, that of an 
assured future supply of paper within 
our own borders, there is only one solu- 
tion: the practice of forestry. to keep up a 
continuous production of pulpwood. There 
is nothing difficult about this solution 
if the latent producing capacity of the 
forest lands in the United States is 
here is no reason why the 
regions now supporting large paper- 
making plants should not do so perma- 
nently, as Norway does, if the native 
resources of those regions are but prop- 
erly organized and intelligently used. The 
production of pulpwoods, in fact, offers 


utilized. 


one of the best opportunities for forestry 
in the United States because small, 
quickly-grown material can be utilized 
for this purpose, and because many of 
the fastest growing trees, like poplar or 
Norway spruce, are adapted to it. 

With intelligent cutting and protec- 





NATIONAL FOREST POWER PLANT 





Colorado River Compan 
iume. 


wer plant on Grand River, showing power house building, and spillway 
s is located on the Holy Cross National Forest, Colorado. 


tion from fire, the land will restock itself. 
Unintelligent cutting that “‘skins” the 





cords annually. At least 40,000,000 cords 


consist of coniferous woods, a _ part 
of which is suitable for the manu- 
facture of various grades of paper, 


although the cost of assembling 
it in sufficient quantities to support 
a paper plant is often prohibitive. 
Experiments at the Forest Products 
that much of 
this can be utilized for the 
manufacture of kraft 
papers, fiber board, and other pulp prod- 
ucts. In the case of saw mills that cut 


Laboratory show 
waste 


Wrapping 





up spruce, hemlock, etc., the waste can 
often be gathered and shipped with profit 
to news-print mills. 

The use for pulp of waste material 
left after lumbering has recently been 
introduced in lumbering operations in 
Pennsylvania and parts of the South. 
Hemlock tops and broken, defective logs 
are peeled in some Pennsylvania lumber 
camps, cut into five-foot lengths, and sold 
for pulpwood. From 250,000 to 260,000 
cords of slab wood and other mill waste are now con- 
sumed every year for pulp. In 1908, hemlock formed 
41 per cent of the saw mill waste used, and its average 
value was $4.07 per cord, about two-thirds that of hem- 
lock cordwood in the round. In Wisconsin, saw mills 


board feet. 


The weight of the lumber broke down the Hadley Dock in Alaska. 
lying in front of the dock. This was the 











SHIPPING ALASKAN LUMBER 
The steamer Melville Dollar is 
first full cargo of lumber to leave Alaska. It comprised 1,200,000 


land, however, may call eventually for artificial refor- 
estation. Denuded land can be planted with 1,000 young 
trees per acre, nursery grown, at a cost of about $10 per 
acre. Some of the paper companies in New England are 
acquiring and protecting large areas of forest land, many 
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POWER AND PULPWOOD COMBINED 


Waterfall at head of E-gal-ik Bay, Prince William Sound, Alaska, a possible source of power for a 
paper mill and dense forest of pulpwoods on the mountain side. 


of them culled or cut over, in order to 
insure a future supply of raw material 
to protect the enormous investments rep- 
resented by their paper plants. In a few 
instances, a limited amount of planting has 
been done. Considerable areas of inferior 
pasture land, worn-out farms, and the 
like in New England have been restocked 
with trees, either through a gradual rever- 
sion to forest by natural causes or by 
artificial planting, because their owners 
have realized that these lands of low value 
could be utilized to the best advantage 
for producing wood. 
In other sections, 
portions of the Lake States, reforestation 


like considerable 


is not coming about through economic 
development, or is coming about so slowly 
that it will be far behind the need of 
forest-using industries for raw material. 
In such regions public initiative and enter- 
prise must take the lead. Probably the 
greatest need is for an intelligent, far- 
sighted administration of the forest lands 
now in public ownership, in one form 
or another, and for the addition of cut- 


over forest lands of low value to the 








public holdings, state and Federal alike. 

Practically all European countries 
have found that a considerable body 
of publicly owned forests was essential 
in working out their problem of keeping 
up continuous forest production. The 
United States will prove no exception to 
this rule; and the building up of state 
and Federal forest holdings, under ex- 
pert, non-partisan administration, is one 
of the most important steps to insure a 
future supply of paper as well as other 
basic forest products. 

On the 165 million acres of Federal 
forest holdings in the National Forests, 
the timber is being used under scientific 
methods of cutting as there is demand 
for it and the lands denuded by old fires 
are being reforested by planting to the 
extent of 20,000 acres annually. Fed- 
eral holdings also are being extended by 
purchase in the Eastern States, under the 
Weeks Law, for the protection of navi- 
gable streams. 

STATE ForesT RESERVES 

A number of states have made valu- 
able beginnings in this direction. Penn- 
sylvania has acquired state forest 
reserves aggregating more than a million 


acres and consisting largely of culled or 
cut-over lands which the State has been 








AN ADIRONDACK FOREST 


Heart Pond and Mount McIntyre from Mount Jo. Typical Forest clearly shown; mixed hardwoodson 
lower levels with balsam fir and red spruce on margin of pond. Spruce and balsam dominate on highes 


elevations. 




















able to purchase at low val- 
uations. New York has ex- 
tensive state holdings; Wis- 
consin and Michigan both 
have smallareas; Minnesota 
recently has passed a con- 
stitutional amendment 
which will permit the crea- 
tion of permanent state re- 
serves. All these efforts, in 
the aggregate, fall far short 
of the need. Particularly in 
the Lake States, in whose 
-arly economic development 
forest resources probably 
had the largest part, there is 
a general lack of an intel- 
ligent public conception of 
this problem and of ade- 
quate measures toward its 
solution. 

The right kind of land 
ownership is fundamental 
in working out the problem 
of a sustained supply of 
lumber, paper and other 
essential forest products. 
There must be a stable 
interest which insures per- 
manent forest production. 
This may be supplied by 
general economic develop- 
ment. Otherwise, it must 
be supplied by the far- 
sighted point of view of 
the community, either 
through direct public own- 
ership or a suffi- 
cient measure of 
public control to 
secure the results 
necessary. 

An immediate 
necessity in the ac- 
complishmentof 
this object is to 
build up the forest 
departments of the 
various states—to 
get behind fire pro- 
tection, to push re- 
forestation of state 
lands, to demand 
acquisition of per- 
manent forest re- 
serves, and to sup- 
port expert investi- 
gative work in for- 
estry. Expert clas- 
sification of receded 
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ALASKAN SPRUCE FOREST 


shown in this photograph. 


At Fish Bay on the Tongass National Forest, Alaska, is the pure spruce stand 


It could well be used for pulpwood. 
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tax lands should have an 
important place in this de- 
velopment. Cut-over lands 
not suited to agriculture or 
which have a low or ques- 
tionable value for tillage 
should be kept by the states 
and added to their forest 
reserves so that an aggres- 
sive public policy of refor- 
estation may be pursued. 
This is one line of attack 
upon the vital and general 
problem of how to put all 
classes of land to their most 
productive use. 

Another thing that must 
be brought about is full 
recognition of the public 
interest in all forest lands. 
It is not enough that the 
state should look after its 
own holdings; it must ex- 
tend its authority to the 
management of private 
holdings as far as may be 
necessary to meet public 
needs. We must recognize, 
in other words, that forest 
lands have, in a measure, 
the nature of public utilities. 

A first step in such regu- 
lation is compulsory fire 
protection, the starting 
point of forestry. Not only, 
however, should each land- 
owner be required to do his 

share in preventing 











TYPE OF ALASKAN FOREST 


A log boom at Whitewater Bay, Admiralty, Alaska. It is this kind of forest which can furnish quantities 


of pulpwood in the future. 


or suppressing for- 
est fires, but the 
public itself should 
coéperate by fur- 
nishing the neces- 
sary machinery for 
correlating and di- 
recting this work as 
a whole. The State 
of Oregon has taken 
an advanced step 
in this direction, 
through a law mak- 
ing the protection 
of timbered lands 
obligatory upon 
their owners and 
authorizing the 
State Forester to 
protect lands whose 
owners fail to dis- 
charge this duty. 
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The cost of such protection, within limits prescribed by 
the act, becomes a lien against the property. At the same 
time the state itself expends a considerable sum for a 
system of fire wardens upon which the entire protective 
organization is built up and correlated. 

In many cases, the protection of cut-over forest lands 
from fire is sufficient. In other cases it should be supple- 
mented by the enforcement of simple forestry measures, 
such as the disposal of slashings and the regulation of 
cutting to make certain that the land will be left in a con- 
dition which will insure its regrowth. 


TAXATION OF Forest LANDS 


With public regulation, however, should go a vigor- 
ous encouragement of private owners to keep their forest 
lands continuously at work and thus do away with the 
economic loss represented by the idleness of millions of 
acres of ‘‘skinned”’ land. Such encouragement is justified 
by the community benefits afforded by the reforestation 
of private lands and the burdens imposed upon their owner 
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in deferring income from them. The community may 
share in these burdens, as it shares in the advantages of 
reforestation, by applying the yield, or harvest, tax to 
forest lands which are properly managed so as to meet 
their public obligations. The owner thus will be released 
from the burden of annual property taxes, paying instead 
a tax on the returns from his property at the intervals 
when its wood crops are harvested. This concession, of 
course, should apply only to owners whose lands are kept 
in continuous forest production. 

A number of the states have taken progressive steps 
in accord with some of these suggestions. Their local for- 
est departments furnish the ground work for building up 
and expanding the forest activities of the state. The 
Department of Agriculture also stands ready to give aid 
and encouragement. Experts of the Forest Service are 
available to advise with state legislatures regarding forest 
legislation and to codperate with state commissions or 
local associations of citizens in developing the forest 
policy of the state. 


NEBRASKA’S FORESTATION COMMISSION 


BY WOODRUFF BALL, SECRETARY 


HE State Forestation Commission of Nebraska has 

drafted for presentation to the Legislature, four 

bills. One provides for the creation of a permanent 
Forestry Commission; one for an exchange between the 
State and Government of the State school lands upon the 
present National Forest Reserves; two will permit of the 
counties, cities of all classes and villages of the State es- 
tablishing and maintaining municipal or communal for- 
ests, with power to vote bonds for their purchase and levy 
taxes for the maintenance thereof, the intent being that 
these communal forests may also be used for public park 
purposes and a protection of the potable water sources. 
The Commission has taken this step in hopes of thereby 
awakening an interest in similar work on the part of the 
State Government itself. 

The Commission was created in 1913 to investigate 
the feasibility and desirability of afforesting the State 
school lands in Western Nebraska, that region of the State 
which is commonly termed the “Sand Hills.’”” The mem- 
bers are Carl Rhode of Columbus, A. H. Metzger of Rolf 
and Woodruff Ball of Valentine. 

After a careful survey of conditions, the Commission 
shortly following its appointment arrived at the conclu- 
sion that at that time the forestation of the school sec- 
tions or State land was not feasible owing to the fact that 
these State school lands were in isolated tracts of 640 
acres each. Wherefore, the cost of planting and main- 
tenance would be prohibitive. They further found that 
in view of the work accomplished by the Government 
Forestry Service upon its two reserves in Western 
Nebraska, to wit, the Bessey Division and the Niobrara 
Division, that under proper conditions such a policy as 


was contemplated in the resolution could be carried to a 
successful conclusion. 

In the forepart of 1914, the Forestry Service had under 
consideration the elimination of the Niobrara Division 
in its entirety and parts of the Bessey Division from the 
Nebraska National Forest areas. The Commission was 
able to but demonstrate to the Forestry Service that it 
was inadvisable to do so and was able to secure an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Forestry Service which has 
enabled it to establish upon the Niobrara Division a 
second nursery to be used in connection with their opera- 
tions upon this Division. The Commission further se- 
cured a soil survey of the two Divisions which conclusively 
demonstrated that the lands embraced within these Divi- 
sions could not be classified as agricultural land and hence 
was not available for homesteading purposes. This, in view 
of the additional fact that the Forestry Service is meeting 
with great success in its plantations, has doubtless put an 
end for all time to the question of further eliminations. 

The Commission, recognizing the fact that the late Dr. 
Charles E. Bessey of the Nebraska State University was 
primarily responsible for the establishment of the Nebraska 
National Forests, felt that it would be a most fitting me- 
morial and monument to Dr. Bessey’s memory to name for 
him one of the Divisions. Acting upon their suggestion, the 
Forestry Service last fall officially designated the former 
Loup Division and Halsey Nursery as the Bessey Division 
and Bessey Nursery of the Nebraska National Forests. The 
Commission has now made a further suggestion to the For- 
estry Service that it designate the Niobrara Division and 
Niobrara Nursery as the Morton Division and Morton 
Nursery in honor of the late Honorable J. Sterling Morton. 


























THE INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICAN NURSERIES 


BY DAVID FAIRCHILD 
AGRICULTURAL EXPLORER IN CHARGE OF FOREIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRODUCTION 


HE nurseries of this country are quite as indepen- 
dent of foreign plant materialas are the other indus- 
tries which American ingenuity and industry have 

built up, but, like all the other great industries, that of 
the production of small plants has not confined its activ- 
ities to the growing of American plants or the handling 
of home-grown material. 

I have ridden through nurseries in the West where 
the rows of nursery stock were a mile long and where 
there were thousands of these rows of small plants wait- 
ing to be sent out all over this country and into Canada. 
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The customs returns for the year 1915 give an import 
of plants a living condition, as distinct from food 
materials of a plant nature, amounting to $3,731,000. Of 
this amount about one million represents what might be 
called hard wooded plants such as evergreen and decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs which are set out with the idea 
of their becoming permanent residents of our parks, 
our orchards or our roadsides. The remainder repre- 
sents the large importations of so-called florists’ stock 
—such things as lily of the valley clumps for florists, 
hyacinths, tulip bulbs, bleeding hearts, lily bulbs, narcis- 





GOVERNMENT BULB CULTURE 
Portion of nursery planting of narcissi at the United States Department of Agriculture Bulb Garden, Bellingham, Washington. Madame Plemp in the fore- 
ground, Sir Watkin in the background. This picture demonstrates the possibility of bulb culture becoming an American industry. 


This one firm alone plants a million and a half peach pits 
and half a million apple seedlings each year, and lists 
from 1800 to 2000 different varieties of plants for sale in 
its catalogue. Sixteen horses harnessed in teams together 
were pulling the machine which undercuts the small apple 
trees preparatory to lifting them for packing and shipping. 
Twenty-five miles of tile drains had been laid under the 
ground to carry off the superfluous moisture. 

The nurseries of this country cannot be said to be 
dependent upon foreign sources in the way in which this 
term is commonly understood, but that there are thou- 
sands of species of plants needed by our nurserymen for 
the development of the greatest possible number of super- 
lative varieties of native plants cannot be doubted. 


sus bulbs, begonias, gloxinias, orchids, palms, azalea plants 
for forcing, iris, cannas, dahlias and amaryllis—plants 
which as a rule are either grown under glass or for a season 
or two in our flower borders or on our lawns and 
which, with perhaps one or two exceptions, can be 
grown in this country. 

If we consider the imports of hard-wood material, for 
example, we find that we import 8,776,000 young seed- 
lings of the apple, pear, quince, and St. Julien plum val- 
ued at $41,314. If we assume that a half of these grow 
and are budded or grafted and set out in the orchards of 
the country, they will represent in the course of time 
4,388,000 fruit trees, and assuming that the average dis- 
tance apart of these trees in the orchard would be 20 feet, 
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these would represent an orchard or orchard areas total- 
ing over 40,000 acres in extent. An orchard a mile square 
is a large orchard even to-day, and this 40,000 acres 
would represent 62 such square-mile orchards which would 
have root systems developed in American soil from the 
tiny rootlets which were produced first in the soil of some 
foreign country, be it France or England or Japan. 
The question then is open for discussion as to what 

advantages and as to whether there are any disadvan- 
tages in having such a proportion of our orchards which 
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We know that there are root diseases, and serious ones, 
and there is no question that they may be carried by seed- 
lings, but whether these are of such a nature as to make 
it advisable to shut them out of the commerce of the 
country is a question for the experts to decide and not 
one to be settled by political action. 

The nursery firms of the country can grow apple and 
pear-and quince and plum seedlings, and many are now 
growing such stock, but they could not grow the quanti- 
ties required to supply the demand in the first year after 














CHINESE WILD PEACH PLANTING 


Portion of a nursery planting of the Chinese wild peach, Amygdalus davidiana, at the United States Plant Introduction Field Station, Chico, California. 
peach has proven very valuable as a stock for dry lands and regions too cold for the cultivated peach. 


we set out every year upon a root system taken bodily 
from a foreign soil and perhaps carrying the diseases of 
that country with them. Certainly it must be admitted 
that this whole question of the proper stock for our orchard 
trees is one the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. The fact that the plants which were imported 
cost us only $41,000 or a dollar an acre and is a small 
import item should not mislead us, for the potential value 
of these trees will run easily into the millions. 

On the other hand, it would be eminently unfair to 
assume that because we do not know that these little 
apple seedlings from the old world or from Japan are as 
clean and free from disease as any which we can produce 
in America, they represent undesirable immigrants and 
should be excluded from the country. Or that the dis- 
eases which they have are ones which will prove as serious 
or even more so in this country than they have in their 
native land, or that they will infect our soils and through 
this infect our orchards with diseases which they would 
get in no other way. 

It is probably true that the principal reason why these 
seedlings are imported is because they are cheap—cheaper 
than it would be possible to produce them in this country. 
The question is one for a thorough and exhaustive investi- 
gation and the facts discovered will point the way to an 
intelligent handling of the question of their importation. 


This 


the foreign supply is cut off, supposing it should be, be- 
cause they would have difficulty in getting the seeds and 
in establishing them in seed beds, and it would take two 
years or more for them to adjust themselves to the changed 
conditions. 

When we turn to the imports of fruit and ornamental 
trees, evergreen shrubs, vines and all trees and vines 
known as nursery stock of which we imported $805,305 
worth in 1915, the conditions are different. Millions of 
this class of plants are already being grown in this coun- 
try by our more progressive nursery firms. 

There can be no question that the nurserymen of this 
country, at least the best of them—and there are no 
keener plant students in agriculture than are these Amer- 
ican nurserymen—question the advisability of the large 
importations of so-called ornamental evergreens and other 
dooryard shrubs which are made from Europe largely 
through the department stores where they are used for 
advertising purposes. The department stores make no 
pretence to a knowledge of the quality of this class of 
material. It is cheap and they can almost afford to give 
it away. But often the purchaser has never before bought 
a plant for his dooryard. He looks upon a plant as a 
plant and puts it in carefully—as carefully as he knows 
how to—and it dies and he is discouraged and when the 
legitimate nurseryman tries to sell him a real plant that 
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will grow and thrive in his dooryard his mind goes back 
to his unhappy experience and he shakes his head and 
turns away with the thought in his mind that he has an 
unlucky hand with plants. The department store has 
advertised its own name, but the nurseryman has lost a 
customer, and the dooryard of at least one house is still 
ugly with dirty bricks and an ugly ground line. 

Now I am not in possession of the facts to accuse the 
department stores of doing this wittingly, neither do I 
have any figures to show that the percentage of failures 
from this imported material is greater than from home 
grown nursery I do know of instances where 
totally unsuitable plants have been imported and sold 
cheaply through department stores and others and died, 
and the stores have shifted the responsibility upon the 
The question concerned here is not 
They do 
not,as I understand it, court or countenance this trade in 


stock. 


foreign importer. 
one of the dependence of our nurseries at all. 


cheap plants from abroad. 

But how large a part of this item of $805,305 repre- 
sents plant material of this kind, I am unable to state. 
The fact ought to be determined and the advisability of 
its exclusion considered, provided that it represents a 
danger to our forest or street or park or ornamental plants. 

That the American nurserymen need foreign plants 
in their business is a fact which ought to be given due 
consideration. Thousands of plant breeders and _ horti- 
culturists are working in the gardens and orchards and 
nurseries of other parts of the world and an increasing 
number of new and valuable plants are being brought 
into existence, so to speak, and many of these are of dis- 
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tinct value to the people of this country, and the nursery- 
men of America represent the machinery through which 
plants can reach the commercial orchards and 
gardens of the country. 

The inroads of diseases which we already have among 
our trees and other plants may make it imperative at any 
time to import some other species or variety to take its 
place. The spread of the chestnut bark disease and the 
search in China for a resistant form has led to the impor- 
illions of seeds of the downy chestnut of East- 
ern China, a resistant form unfortunately of small size 
but producing excellent chestnuts. The devastation pro- 
duced by the pear blight which has swept the orchards 
of the Pacific 
each year has centered attention recently upon a sturdy 
wild pear immigrant from the hills around Jehol north of 
Pekin, which Reimer of Oregon has discovered is prac- 
tically immune to this disease and at this present moment 
Mr. Meyer, our explorer, is buying up as many seeds as 
this disease-resistant species in order to test 


these new 


tation of n 





Coast and causes millions of dollars’ loss 


he can get of 
it in commercial orchards throughout this country. 

Of course, it is conceivable that the Phylloxera might 
have been kept out of Europe indefinitely, but when it 
did get in, what are we to say about the réle which the 
French and American nurserymen played in the rehabili- 
tation of their vine-growing areas? And what would the 
vine growers have said to a policy which had restricted 
all the imports of the Phylloxera-resistant American 
stocks to the few hundreds or thousands which might be 
through the slow and deliberate process of 
It is true that in importing 


brought in 
Government importation? 

















MILLIONS OF YOUNG TREES GROWING IN A NURSERY 


This view in one of the D. Hill Nurseries, Dundee, Illinois, gives one but a faint impression of the extensive nurseries of this firm, which are now growing 


millions of young, home-grown trees for planting out in this country. 


White Cedar, Thuja occidentalis, to the left; Norway Spruce, Picea excelsa, to the right. 
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the American vines, France imported the black rot of the 
grape and had to learn how to combat it, but the vine- 
yards of France, so far as I know, are as flourishing as 
they were a generation ago. The wave of prohibition 
sentiment and legislation has made more difference to the 
vineyardists of this country already and makes more in 
France than all the grape Ek 
diseases which have yet | 
been discovered. | 
The shifting character of | 
our plant industries is a 
matter which should not 
be lost sight of, I believe, 
in the consideration of any 
policy of national indepen- 
dence of our nurseries. This 
is true of both our annual 
and perennial crops, the 
areas of which are changing 
constantly. Look at the 
shift made by the flax area. 
Flax growing for oil has 
been pushed clear up into 
the extreme Northwest, 
even over into Canada. 
Consider the abandoned 
rice fields of the Carolinas 
and the immense new rice 
areas in California and 
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decide now a policy which will protect these little seed- 
lings for the next hundred years, in the face of the 
gigantic changes in transportation and commerce which 

those years will produce. 
We can say to ourselves, “let us be independent of 
foreign plant production. Let us protect our own by 
building a wall of quaran- 








| tine regulations and keep 
| out all the diseases which 
| our agricultural crops are 
heir to and have this great 
| advantage over the rest of 
the world.”” But the whole 
trend of the world is toward 
greater intercourse, more 
frequent exchange of com- 
modities, less isolation, and 
a greater mixture of the 
plants and plant products 
over the face of the globe. 
It seems to me that it 
will require the keenest re- 
search talent, the vastest 
amount of knowledge, the 
greatest ingenuity, un- 
thought of amounts of 
money, and the wisest pos- 
sible legislation to prevent 
the spread of the diseases 
of our economic plants and 





Texas. Think of the great 


pear orchards of Georgia of 
twenty years ago which 
have been abandoned and 
are rapidly going to decay, 


DISEASE-RESISTANT CHESTNUTS 


A block of the Chinese Chestnut, Castanea mollissima, whichinoculation experi- 
ments have shown to be quite resistant to the chestnut bark disease. The 
seed from which these young plants were grown was collected in China by Frank 
N. Meyer, Agricultural Explorer, and the plants were sent to experimenters 
in the area where the native chestnut was killed by the chestnut bark disease. 
It forms too small a tree to take the place of our American chestnut, but it 


I cannot help feeling that 
each disease will require 
individual consideration 
and special legislation per- 


produces excellent sweet nuts. 


or the great pear orchard 
areas in California which are now planted to barley. 
Consider the ghastly spectacle which Europe now pre- 
sents where thousands of square miles of forest have 
been destroyed and strips of land miles in width and 
hundreds of miles in length have been so torn up by 
the shell fire that it is unfit for crop cultivation. Think 
of the readjustments that are going to take place in the 
agriculture of Europe where whole populations have been 
either wiped out of existence or find themselves reduced 
to abject poverty. I walked out under the forest trees 
on my place in Maryland and considered the changes 
which have taken place in the policies of the world since 
they were little seedlings. 

The owner of my property was in those days ready to 
lay down his life in defence of the principle of slavery. 
The destruction of the forests was the advocated policy 
of the time. The discovery of paper pulp had not been 
made. The match and kerosene and gasoline and all the 
great chemical discoveries were still unmade when those 
trees were little seedlings. And when I look ahead and 
try to imagine what will be the situation in this country 
with regard to the plants which constitute our forests 
and our agriculture by the time the seedlings under my 
feet are grown up, I cannot feel the same degree of con- 
fidence which some people seem to have, that we can 


haps, and that in the end 
there will be some sad failures and that mankind will not 
be able to preserve from destruction all the species of plants 
which he loves, even though he does devote to the task 
more intelligent labor than he has given to the preserva- 
tion of the great food animals of the world which are so 
rapidly disappearing from its surface. 

How far the restriction of plant immigration will lead 
to the building up of our horticulture and forestry it is 
difficult to say. The restriction of the breeder and the 
nurservman in the species which he would have at his 
disposal would tend to limit his activity and his interest 
and slow down the process of the production of new forms. 
I believe there is no stimulus to the breeding and selec- 
tion of plants which is greater than that produced by the 
placing in one’s hands of other and different forms from 
those which one is accustomed to have about, and it 
seems to be an undoubted fact that the creation of new 
hybrid forms depends largely upon the possession of many 
species of a genus which can be crossed and recrossed 
until the desirable characters of all are gathered into one or 
more superlative hybrids which possess the great commer- 
cial value which is sought after. Any policy which slows 
down the active work of the country in this most impor- 
tant regard should be scrutinized with the greatest care and, 
if necessary, modified so as to allow of its development. 




















THE DOGWOOD 


BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, C. M. Z.S. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER, THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA 


F there be one growth which more than any other im- 
i] presses us with the charms of the early days of May 

in the country, the Flowering Dogwood is most as- 
suredly the one. More than this: the same magnificent 
tree or shrub is equally decorative for a long time in the 
autumn. At the latter season, however, it is the leaves 
and not the flowers that are the parts so brilliantly in 
They are simply gorgeous in their coloring, 
golden 


evidence. 
and their blaze of scarlets, crimsons, reds, and 
yellows may be perceived through the woodlands and for- 
ests fully as far as one can see. The bunches of waxy 
berries, a rich vermilion in color, take part in all this, 
adding their share 
to the general rich 
color scheme. 

This Flowering 
Dogwood is the 
species that gener- 
ally comes up in 
one’s mind in speak- 
ing of dogwood ; but 
as a matter of fact, 
it is but a single 
representative of 
quite a numerous 
group or family, 
which botanists 
have designated as 
the Dogwood fam- 
ily, or Cornacee. 
Some of these may 
be herbaceous 
growths, but only 
rarely is such the 
case; as a rule, they 
are either trees or 
shrubs. In struct- 
ure they are all 
interesting. In one 
genus of them the 
flowers are found 
to be perfect, and 
the leaves generally 
alternate. In asec- 
ond group of dog- 
woods the flowers 
are unisexual—the 
two kinds being 
found on separate, 
individual shrubs. 
In this genus, too, 
the leaves are alter- 


when not impinged upon by surrounding trees. 
nate, and the flow- 


are but little more than started. 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY HANDSOME DOGWOOD TREE 


Fic. 1.—This magnificent specimen of Dogwood in full blossom presents the correct form of its growth 
It will be observed th 


It has received the name of Nyssa, and 


ers greenish. 
to it have been relegated the Tupelos, the Pep- 
peridges, and the Sour Gums. These are all trees, and 


a is derived from “ Nymph,” as the original 
ree that grows in the water. All the species 
are trees, indeed \yssa aquatica is a large tree. There is 
also the Black Gum (N. sylvatica), and its variety biflora, 
so a tree flourishing in the marshes of some of 
the Southern States. These three are all the species in 
the genus .Vyssa; and the already mentioned Black Gum, 
with its dense, close-grained wood, finds some use in par- 
where such a wood is in demand. 

Strange to say, 
the Dogwood fam- 
ily is related upon 
the one hand to the 
Parsley family, and 
upon the other to 
the Heath family 
(Ericace@); this 
brings us toa con- 
sideration of its 
typical genus or 
group, the genus 
Cornus, containing 
the Cornels or true 
Dogwoods. The 
wood of all these 
dogwoods is ver- 
ily as hard as horn; 
and, as the Latin 
name for a horn is 
cornu, we have the 
generic name Cor- 
nus. Apart from 
the characters of 
the more minute 
structures, there 
are three very 
prominent ones: 
the bitterness of the 
bark, which pos- 
sesses certain tonic 
properties; the 
tough, hard wood, 
and the entire, op- 
posite leaves (ex- 
cept in one species). 

Next to the 
Flowering Dog- 
wood, in the matter 
of being a favorite 
plant, is, perhaps, 
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the Dwarf Cornel or Bunchberry, which not only has 
a range from Maine southward to New Jersey, and 
westward to California, but is known to occur in the 
White Mountains and Adirondacks at elevations rang- 
ing up to 4000 feet. Its center of abundance is in the 
rich, damp woods of New Jersey, where it is well known; 
and, as its beautiful, red berries are very conspicuous in 
the fall, it is likely that people there gather and eat them, 
asit isa well-known fact that they are quite edible. Smallest 
of all the cornels, it blooms in June, in the center of its 


range; its tiny and 
greenish flowers are 
centered in a bunch 
as in the Flowering 
Dogwood, and they 
are, as in the latter, 
surrounded by a 
pointed, four-to 
six-leaved involucre 
resembling true pet- 
als. Gray says that 
the leaves and invo- 
lucre may be,indeed 
often are, variously 
colored; and Math- 
that 
are 


ews remarks 
“the leaves 
light yellow-green, 
broadly ovate, 
pointed, 
and deeply marked 
by about 
nearly parallel, 
curving ribs; they 
are set in circles.”’ 
After one knows this 
attractive plant, it 
will never be for- 
gotten, so striking 
are its characters. 
Neltje Blanchan 
says that the tight 
clusters of round 
berries are lifted 
upward on a grad- 
ually lengthened 
peduncle after they 
fade, and in some of 
the popular bota- 
nies they are figured 
in'that way; in fact, 
one author has even 
figured the flowers 
and involucre upon 
an elevated 


toothless, 


—/ 


such 
ge 


is an interesting 
point to settle with : ; 
at Thrifton, Virginia. 
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BEAUTIFUL DOGWOOD FLOWERS IN EARLY SPRING 


Fic. 2.—This picture presents an example of Dogwood (Cornus florida) in full blossom; it was collected 
They are here represented about one-sixth natural proportions; the leaves are 
few, but of some size, as it was obtained during the middle of May (1915). 
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bunchberry. Gray says not a word about the flowers 
and their involucre being borne on a stem above the 
whorl of leaves. 

Around Quebec and in Newfoundland, and as far 
northward as Alaska and Greenland, there is another 
species of dogwood (C. suecia), which is very much like 
the bunchberry but slenderer; it flourishes upon the head- 
lands and cliffs, and it is probable that but few botanists 
have seen it growing in nature. 

Reference has already been made to the Common Cor- 
nel or Dogwood. It 
_ is theCornus florida 
* of the books, and 
| it is found in dry 
woods from south- 
em Miain e and 
Minnesota north- 
ward to Ontario 
and southward to 
Texas and Florida. 
It may occasionally 
become quite a sub- 
stantial tree, as will 
be appreciated by 
a study of Fig. 1 
illustrating this 
article. If the in- 
volucre is regarded 
here as the four 
petals of a flower, 
more than two 
thousand flowers 
can be counted on 
this tree; but, as a 
matter of fact, each 
involucre surrounds 
many flowers (see 
Fig. 3), therefore 
there are in reality 
many thousands of 
flowers upon such a 
growth. Some dog- 
wood trees are fully 
forty feet in height. 

Not a few of 
the winter birds in 
the North Atlantic 
and New England 
States feed upon 
the brilliantly red 
berries of this dog- 
wood; and the hard 
seeds being indi- 


gestible, they are 
certain to be 


dropped far and 
wide in other for- 
ests and woods, the 
species thus being 
distributed in new 





THE DOGWOOD 


localities, often at long distances from where the parent 
tree Many times flocks of hungry cedar birds 
have been seen in the winter hurriedly flying into one 
of these dogwood trees, laden with its scarlet berries, 
there to bolt these down. As is known the berries, while 
contain but little nutriment beneath 


grew. 


attractive to the eye, 

their skins. 
Thousands of ruthless hands break off the branches of 

the Flowering Dogwood during the months of May and 


DOGWOOD BLOSSOMS SHOWING TRUE FLOWERS 
BUNCHED IN CENTER 

Fic. 3.—Three full flowers of the Common Dogwood (Cornus florida), the two 
larger ones being quite perfect. The several true, small flowers are bunched 
together in the center, in open, naked cymes. The four surrounding, petal-like 
white leaves form a fal , and is known as an involucre. A true corolla 
formed of petals is seer ich a flower as the common buttercup, where they 
are yellow. Note tl ous notches in the middle of the outer border of these 
pseudo petals—an ever-present character in these blossoms. 

June, and this easily accounts, not only for its steady dis- 
appearance at this time, but for the poor, mutilated ex- 
amples of this splendid shrub so often seen by the road- 
sides, er at short distances from them in the woods. 

Thoreau says that when the farmers in some parts of 
New England hear the notes of the brown thrasher in 
April about corn-planting time, they translate them to 
mean “drop it, drop it—cover it up, cover it up—pull it 
up, pull it up’’; but they will not heed this advice until 
satisfied of its soundness through observing that the 
Flowering Dogwood is in full bloom. 

Many insects are responsible for the fertilization of the 
dogwood flowers, especially certain butterflies, bees and 
flies—a fact any one may observe by simply selecting some 
dogwood tree in the spring, when it is in full flower, and 
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watching the numerous insects that visit it. 
The wood of the flowering dogwood is very smooth, 
close-grained, and hard, and owing to these qualities, it 
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has been extensively used for making toothpicks. It has 
rick-wood or skewer-wood, as it has long 
ake butchers’ skewers in some parts of the 


been called 
been used 1 


country. An authority at hand says that this wood “‘is 
sO exceptiotr free from silex that watchmakers use 
small splinters of it for cleaning out the pivot-holes of 


nd opticians for removing dust from small, 
deep-seated lenses.’’ Medical works state that the bark 
root of this species is used in the United 


watches, 


as well as the 
States as a 
There is scarcely 
useful for n 
still other uses 
Other spec 1 
that they ar 
of a small shrub 

There are two kinds of dogwood in which the fruit is 
blue, iated with other distinguishing characters; 
these are the 
Silky Cornel or Kinnikinic, the first being the Cornus cir- 
cinata of science, and the other the Cornus amomum. We 
may find the round-leaved species from Nova Scotia to 


bstitute for Peruvian bark in cases of fever. 
any grit in its wood, and it is therefore 
1g bobbins and shuttles for weaving; for 
the cabinet maker will use no other wood. 





‘f Cornels do not come in here, for the reason 
mere plants, never even attaining the size 


asso 


Round-leaved Cornel or Dogwood, and the 





BUMBLE BEES DELIGHT IN VISITING DOGWOOD FLOWERS 

f the Common Dogwood (Cornus florida), seen upon 

shows a number of the young leaves about a week after 
They are thick, pale green, and lanceolate in out- 

ytained very early one cold spring morning, and the 

wer was so chilled that he never so much as moved 

otographing it. 


Fic. 4.—Two f 
side view. This 1 
they have start 
line. This sp 
bumble-bee in t 
during the oper 











Virginia and Iowa, westward to North Dakota. It is a 
shrub that may grow to be some nine or ten feet high, 
occurring chiefly in open forests and on hillsides where 
the sun rarely penetrates. It favors rocky localities, and 
may sometimes be found growing along roadsides. Its 
enish, and curious waxy growths may be dis- 
Examine the leaves, and they will 
In shape 


twigs are gr 
covered upon them. 
be found to be woolly upon their under sides. 
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they taper to a point, though the general form is roundish, 
hence the name of the species. Blossoming in May and 
June, or in July farther north, they are easily recognized 
by their small, flat flowers, which are white, and may meas- 
ure as much as two inches in diameter; they are arranged 


in clusters, and no involucre is present. Petals are gen- 
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FRUIT AND LEAVES OF FLOWERING DOGWOOD IN THE AUTUMN 


Fic. 5.—Extremities of dogwood twigs in the autumn. Note the curled form 
of the large orange and scarlet leaves. At the end of the twigs the ber 
fruit are of a splendid vermilion color, and look as though they were r 
red sealing wax. Each is of an elipsoidal form, and the eight to ten i 
cluster are bunched together bases. In the upper bunch note the 
little round white buds, whict nt the early stage of the flowers of the 
succeeding spring. 


















erally four in number, and branches are sometimes streaked 
From the bark of this round-leaved dogwvod 
which has many of the medicinal 


with white. 
is extracted ‘“cornine, 
properties of quinine, and is sometimes prescribed by 


” 


physicians in the country where a strong tonic is indicated. 
Its light blue berries are not edible, and this shrub will 
grow in any kind of soil imaginable, whether it be of the 


richest, or of a quality so poor that it would not support 
any other kind of plant life, as Dr. Asa Gray goes so far 
as to say actually “on rock.” 
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Another dogwood which has light blue fruit in the 
a shrub that 
may sometimes grow to be nearly nine feet in height, 
while the branches, instead of being whitish as in the last 
species, are purplish. It gets its name of ‘“Silky”’ from 
its silky, downy leaves, which are so upon their under 
sides, and which are of a rusty color. Formerly it bore the 
amomum. 





autumn is the Silky Cornel or Kinnikinic 


scientific name of C. sericea, but it is now the C. 
In form, the leaves are pointed, and are subject to vary 
somewhat. This has led one botanist to describe the sup- 
posed variety as a new species (C. purpust, Koehne). As 
a rule, the Silky Cornel grows in wet localities from New- 
foundland westward to North Dakota, and southward to 
all the Gulf States as far as Louisiana. Some people call 
it the Swamp Dogwood; and in the old days some of the 
American Indians smoked its powdered bark, believing 
that it acted as a tonic. 

Some of the Cornels have white or pale, lead-colored 
fruit, generally pure white, as is the case with C. asperi- 


folia and C. baileyt, the form being rather a tall shrub, and 


may occur from Lake Erie to Minnesota and far south- 
ward; it flowers in May and June. In another group is 
found still other species, as C. alternifolia, C. paniculata, 
and also the Stiff Cornel or Dogwood (C. stricta). 

For the present purpose it will be necessary to describe 
but one more, and it, too, belongs in the same assemblage 
as the last three species. It is the Red-Osier Dogwood 
(C. stolonifera). It may easily be recognized by its lead- 
colored but oftener pure white fruit. Its branches re- 
semble osier shoots; those of the year are of a brilliant 
reddish purple and quite smooth, and to this Gray adds 
that its ovate leaves are roundish at their bases, abruptly 
short-pointed, roughish, with a minute close pubescence 
on both sides, whitish underneath. It is partial to wet 
soils or soft, moist soils. By the aid of its running shoots, 
it is now found from Newfoundland to Mackenzie, south 
to the District of Columbia, then across the United States 
to the Pacific Coast region. It bears small, flat-topped 
flower clusters as late as July, and still later, August, 
to the northward. 

Thus it is seen that the Dogwood family is far more 
extensive than is generally supposed. Economically, their 
wood is of considerable use, even ‘n the arts, while their 
wide distribution, their decorative and attractive appear- 
ance, -and early blossoming, all invite one to be extremely 
considerate of their conservation, and to encourage their 
more extensive cultivation in large gardens, on the border 
lines of estates and similar properties. 


HE United States Forest Products Laboratory [at 
Madison, is trying by many experiments to find ways 
to cut the price of paper, and thus give material aid to 
publishers. The increasing cost of pulpwood has focal- 
ized attention upon the possibility of utilizing sawmill 
waste for the manufacture of chips suitable for pulp. An 
exhaustive study has been completed showing the extent 
to which mill waste is now used in making pulp as well as 
methods of barking, chipping, screening, drying, and bal- 
ing chips. 





THE WARBLERS 
(Family Mniotiltide) 
BY A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ERHAPS no family of birds plays a greater part in 
the protection of our forests than the warblers. 
Being primarily woodland birds, they arrive in the 

spring when the leaves are just beginning to unfold and 
the hordes of caterpillars emerging from the eggs in which 
they have passed the winter. Not a twig goes unnoticed, 
scarcely a bud unscrutinized, as this army of busy trav- 
elers sweeps on to its northern breeding ground. During 
April, May, and June, when the migration is in progress, 
they practically rid the trees of insect pests which other- 
wise would defoliate them in a single season. 

But besides this economic appeal they have an zsthetic 
one, and certain it is that no group of birds is more attrac- 
tive to the beginner in the study of ornithology than these 
multi-colored, active, forest-dwellers. At first they baffle 
him with their great variety of colors and rather nondescript 
songs, but they lure him ever to more persistent effort by 
challenging his acuteness, his perseverance, his woodcraft. 

















A WATER SPRITE 
h with larve of the black fly for its young. Rocky 
ing cascades make a home for this graceful warbler. 








The Mniotiltidz is one of the larger families of birds, 
containing about one-hundred and fifty-five species con- 
fined entirely to the new world. In summer they are 
found from northern Alaska to Argentina but only about 
fifty-five species visit the United States. Forty species are 
confined to South America, thirty to Central America and 
Mexico, twenty to the West Indies, and ten to the Gala- 
pagos Islands. Thus it will be seen that, although the 
warblers are undoubtedly of tropical origin, they now 
reach their highest development in North America. Of 





the North American species, it seems that quite a number 
have come into the United States from the West Indies, 
while others originated in Mexico. The former, 
which include principally the genus Dendroica, notably 


the black-throated blue, the black-throated green, the 
magnolia, the chestnut-sided, and the bay-breasted war- 
blers, are, as yet, confined mostly to eastern United States. 





2 DOMED NEST OF THE OVEN BIRD 


The oven bird 1 iter-thrushes belong to the warbler family in spite of 
their common naz They are terrestrial birds, the oven bird spending its 
life among the] t rest floor. Its ordinary song resembles the words— 
**teacher—tea -teacher,"’ but it has also a remarkable flight song. 











Those of Mexican origin have spread over both the east 
and the west so that, today, there are about twice as 
many species in eastern United States as in the west. 
Each species is characteristic of some particular faunal 
area as well as some particular habitat. Thus, after they 
have settled down for the summer, we find that certain 
species never nest north of Virginia, others never south of 
New York or Pennsylvania, and still others always north 
of the boundary of the United States. Among the war- 
blers that go far north to breed might be mentioned the 
blackpoll, the Tennessee, the palm, the myrtle, the bay- 
breasted, the blackburnian, the orange-crowned, and the 
Cape May warblers, and a little farther south, the mag- 
nolia, the black-throated blue, the black-throated green, 
the Nashville, the mourning, the Canadian warblers, and 
the water-thrush. The common breeding warblers of the 
northern United States are the yellow warbler, the red- 
start, the oven-bird, the yellow-throat, the black and 
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white, the chestnut-sided, and the pine warbler, and of 
southern United States, the Louisiana water-thrush, the 


Kentucky, the yellow-throated, the prothonotary, the 














THE CANKER WORM 
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blue-winged, the cerulean, the hooded, the worm-eating 
warblers, and the yellow-breasted chat. 

Each species is characteristic also of some particular 
habitat; the oven-bird and water-thrushes are terrestrial, 
the Kentucky, blue-winged, and chestnut-sided warblers, 


and chats are birds of the undergrowth, while the black- 














THE LARGEST OF THE WARBLERS 
timidity makes a close 
1ely difficult. 





The yellow-breasted chat is a bird of bizarre habits wh 
acquaintance impossible and photography extre 
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burnian and yellow-throated warblers confine themselves 
largely to the tree-tops. 

Since all the warblers are insectivorous, they are, per- 
force, highly migratory, seeking southern climates when 
the insect supply is exhausted in the North. Some of our 
species go only to southern United States for the winter, 
and the myrtle warbler, which is rather an exceptional 
species, and perhaps the hardiest of all, winters often as 
far north as southern New York, changing its diet to one 
of bayberries. Sometimes it even takes suet from a feed- 
ing station, together with the chickadees and nut-hatches. 
The pine warbler, which nests throughout the eastern 
United States, merely withdraws in winter to the southern 
third of its breeding range, from North Carolina south- 
ward. Thus it probably has the shortest migration of any 
of the species. The palm and orange-crowned warblers 
and a few black and white, yellow-throated, worm-eating, 
parula, black-throated blue, prairie warblers, northern 





IMPOSED UPON 
A nest of a redstart containing an egg of the parasitic cowbird as well as two 
of its own. The cowbird imposes upon many of the warblers but some of them 
have learned to build another floor over the unwelcome egg and thus prevent 
it from hatching. 





water-thrushes, and oven-birds remain in Florida for the 
winter, but the majority of species and individuals con- 
tinue farther south. The actual distance traveled varies 
a great deal. The prairie, black-throated blue, Swain- 
son’s, Bachman’s, Cape May, and Kirtland’s spend the 
winter in the West Indies; the worm-eating, magnolia, 
chestnut-sided, black-throated green, hooded, blue-winged, 
Nashville, orange-crowned, parula, palm, and Wilson’s 
warblers, and the chat fly across the Gulf of Mexico to 
Central America, while the black and white, prothonotary, 
golden-winged, Tennessee, yellow, cerulean, bay-breasted, 
blackpoll, blackburnian, Kentucky, Connecticut, mourn- 
ing, and Canadian warblers, the redstart, oven-bird, and 
both the water-thrushes continue into South America— 
some even to Brazil. The shortest journey which any 
blackpoll makes is thirty-five hundred miles, while those 
that nest in Alaska probably travel seven thousand miles 
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yearly to their winter home in Brazil. Nearly all the 
warblers of western United States spend the winter in 
Mexico and northern Central America. 

It might be expected that those species which migrate 
to South America would follow the chain of West India 
Islands, keeping thus always within sight of land, but 
such is the case with only a few species, the majority pre- 
ferring the direct flight of five hundred miles across the 
Gulf of Mexico. They migrate mostly at night, although 
they continue their northward journey slowly during the 
day, feeding as they go. Occasionally they make long 
flights across bodies of water by day, but usually this is 
done at night. What guides them on these journeys may 
always be a mystery, but it is now thought, and there is 
good evidence for so believing, that birds have a special 
and very highly developed “sense of direction.’’ Ordin- 
arily they migrate from a few hundred feet to nearly two 





A COZY HOME IN THE MARSHES 
A female yellow-throat on its nest among the sedges. One of these yellow-throats 
10lds the record having eaten 3500 plant-lice in forty minutes. 
miles above the earth but, on cloudy nights, they descend 
to escape the clouds and then often become confused by 
the illuminations in light-houses or tall buildings and dash 
themselves to death against the glass. Several hundred 
birds, a large percentage of them warblers, have been 
picked up at the foot of a single light-house, the Washing- 
ton Monument, and similar places, after a foggy night. 
As might be expected, the first warblers to push north- 
ward in the spring are those which are the hardiest and 
whose migration routes are the shortest. Thus the pine 
and the myrtle warblers arrive in northern United States 
while the trees are still bare, and the blackpolls do not 
begin to arrive until the middle of May. In the fall the 
redstarts and yellow warblers start back before August 
while insect food is still most abundant, but the myrtles 
and others of short migration routes remain until the 
leaves have fallen, 


One might assume from the name of the family that 
these little birds are beautiful singers. The truth is, how- 
re very few whose songs are much more 

n the calls of insects. Others whose songs are 
up in sweetness what they lack in volume. 


ever, that 

musical tha 
weak make 
The water-thrushes with their wild, ringing notes, the 


chat with its loud, bizarre calls and whistles, the oven 





THE WORLD BEFORE THEM 
Young cerulean war rs ready to leave the nest. The lichen-covered nest is 
one of then types found in the family and is extremely inconspicuous 


and diff 







bird with its varied flight song, are, perhaps, exceptions. 
The simple trill of the yellow warbler, the wheezy notes of 
the black-throated blue, the in-:stent calls of the Tennes- 
see and the blackpoll, the vivacious notes of the redstart 
and the chestnut-sided warblers fix themselves readily in 
our minds like the chirp of the cricket and the belated 
love calls of the katydid. They are expressive of the 
first green of gardens and hedgerows and the dark shade 
of northern forests, and when once learned they make the 
discovery and identification of the warblers a simple task, 
but no satisfactory method of transcribing them to paper 
has yet been found. 

The nesting habits of warblers are as varied as their 
colors and present many surprises. Most birds nest where 
they find their food, so that one expects terrestrial birds 
to nest on the ground and tree-loving birds to nest in the 
tree-tops. One is not surprised, therefore, to find the 
nests of the oven-bird and water-thrush on the ground, 
those of the chestnut-sided warbler and the chat in the 
low bushes, and the blackburnian warbler’s in the tops of 
It is strange, however, that the black and 
white warbler, which spends its life creeping about the 
trunk and iarger branches of trees, descends to the ground 
to nest as do also the Nashville and Tennessee warblers 
which we find most frequently singing in the tree-tops. 
The roofed-over nest, which gives the oven bird its name, 
the lichen-covered nest of the cerulean warbler, and the 


the evergreens 
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cottony cradle of the vellow 
warbler, are, the 
most unusual war- 


perhaps, 
the 
1 ’ = 4 
blers’ nests, the others being 
fashioned of grasses, 
lets, leaves, and other 
common materials into the 
The 


are 


root- 


ordinary cup-like form. 
of the 
remarkably 


warblers 


eggs 
uniform, being 


creamy-white, more or less 
spotted with brown, and it 
requires ten or eleven days 
for them to hatch. The 
young remain in the nest 
from eight to twelve days 
but are cared their 
parents for time 
thereafter, one 
brood usually 


for by 
some 

only 
is raised in 


since 


a season. 
To the warblers is given 
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the eggs. It is possible and 
practical, nowadays, to 
spray the shade trees of city 
streets and thus protect 
them from these pests, al- 
though it is always an ex- 
pensive process, but it will 
never be practical to spray 
entire woodlands. We must 
continue to rely upon the 
protection which birds give. 
Chief among these arboreal 
guardians are the warblers, 
and the thoroughness with 
which they do their work can 
be proved by any one who 
will observe a tree infested 
the canker worms, 
aphids, gypsy moths, or al- 
most any other pest of the 
foliage. Once the migratory 
troops of warblers discover 
it, they will remain about it 


with 


the care of the foliage of 

the trees and therefore the for days, new birds fre- 

good health of the forest. quenting it all through 

a A CONFIDING CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER FEEDING ITS YOUNG é ; 

They are the tree doctors ig ~ : the migrating season, until 
- Many of the warblers without fear of man and do not hesitate . . 





just as the woodpeckers are to fee 
As long 


» healthy a1 


the tree surgeons. as the foliage is ial in gocd 


condition the trees wiil be id pré oduce good wood. 
Conifers will scarcely stand a single de 
are seriously devitalized even by 
Never a vear 


foliation and de- 
ciduous trees a single 
stripping of the leaves. 
cient caterpillars are not hatched to defoliate every wood- 
land in this country, so prolific are the moths which lay 


passes when suffi- 








“WOOL GATHERING” 
The yellow warbler and the redstart can be encouraged to nest in the garden 
by supplying them with nesting material. Here a yellow warbler is taking 
some cotton that has been put out for it. 





the caterpillars become so 
scarce that they are difficult to find. 
sumed by a single bird seems almost incredible, but much 
been accumulated 


n held in foe hand. 


The number con- 


careful and accurate information has 
by E. H. Forbush, the State Ornithologist of Massachu- 
setts, giving actual numbers consumed, which attest the 
tremendous economic importance of this family. 

Mr. R. H. Coleman counted the number of insects 





A CANADIAN LUNCHEON 


A Canadian warbler bringing a cranefly to its young. The Canadian warbler 
is one of the common warblers of the north woods. 





MINING “CLAIMS” IN 


caught by a palm warbler and found that it varied from 
forty to sixty per minute. The bird observed spent at 
least four hours at the task, and in that time must have 
gathered almost ninety-five hundred insects. 

Mr. F. H. Mosher observed a pair of yellow-throats 
feeding upon the aphids on a gray birch. One of the birds 
took eighty-nine of these tiny insects in a minute and 
3500 in forty minutes. 
observed to take twenty-two small gypsy moth cater- 
pillars in fourteen minutes, another, twenty-eight brown- 
tail caterpillars in twelve minutes, and a Nashville warbler 
ate forty-two caterpillars in thirty minutes, together with 
Many other observa- 


A chestnut-sided warbler was 


some other insects not identified. 
tions could be listed, but the foregoing will give some idea 
of the good work the warblers are ever doing. While it is 


THE GRAND CANYON 
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true that the warblers and most birds do not like the large, 
y caterpillars, they destroy them while 
small in great numbers, and such disagreeable species as 
tent caterpillars and tussock moths are relished, even in 
the adult stage, by cuckoos and orioles. If we should 
list all of insects that have been taken from the 
stomachs o ‘-blers, in the economic studies of the 
they would run nearly the entire 
life. 
it is that the country is at last awake to 
the value birds, that Federal laws for their protec- 
tion have been enacted, and that we are learning to 
hem not only from the economic stand- 
so for the beauty and pleasure which they 
bring into life. 
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MINING “CLAIMS” IN THE GRAND CANYON 


BY H. H. 


GREAT victory for public ownership has recently 
been won by court and departmental decisions, 
which will have a far-reaching effect in protecting 

public rights in all of our National Forests and Parks, 
and especially in the Grand Canyon. This is, in effect, that 
fraudulent mining or locations can no longer 
be occupied and held in defiance of authority and for pur- 
poses other than those contemplated by the mining laws. 

There are many mining claims in the Grand Canyon, 
locations made years ago, ostensibly for mineral, but in 
reality covering portions of the canyon rim and trails in 
such a way as to give the claimants control of land to 
which the public should have access, hence carrying with 
them the chance to levy tribute on the tourist. 

Mining claims can be filed on any public land, includ- 
ing National Forests, but not upon lands withdrawn as 
National Monuments, or National Parks. A claimant 
does not own the land until he “proves up’’ and gets a 
“patent,” but the claim, if valid, does give him the right 
of exclusive possession, which is a property right, enabling 


‘claims’ 


CHAPMAN 


‘ere with or prevent the public access and 
use of his claim. The statute reads, “no location of a 
shall be made until the discovery of the 
within the limits of the claim located.” 
where no mineral exists are fraudulent. 


him to interi 


mining claim 
vein or lode 
Locations made 


Before the creation of National Forests there was no 
incentive on the part of the Land Office to investigate 
the validity of mere mining locations. The claimant 


could maintain his rights for an indefinite period by doing 
a specified amount of work annually—termed “‘assess- 
ment’’ work—until he chose to bring the claim up for 
patent. The Land Office then examined the claim and if 
mineral was present in paying quantities, title or patent 
was issued. 

But as soon as the National Forests were placed under 
proper administration, the officials in charge found that 
their management of the Forests was being greatly handi- 
capped by the filing of numerous ‘‘lode”’ or “placer” 
mining claims covering the choicest bodies of Government 
timber, preventing timber sales and threatening the integ- 














ON THE RIM OF THE GRAND CANYON 
In the middle foreground is the Hotel El Tovar. Near it is the home and business place of the Kolb Brothers, and along the rim are numerous sites of mining claims. 
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rity of the forest policy. They appealed to the Land 
Office, upon which rests the responsibility for passing 
upon the validity of claims to title, requesting immediate 
examination of those claims to determine whether or not 
there was mineral present. Perhaps certain advertise- 
ments appearing in California papers offering mining 
claims for sale and 
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But at this juncture, the entire policy of the Interior 
Department was overturned by a new decision touching 
this very question. Two mining claims located by J. B. 
Nichols and Cy Smith on the Wallowa National Forest 
in Oregon were challenged by the Forest Service as fraud- 
ulent and intended for uses not contemplated by the 

mining laws. The 





guaranteeing that 
they would “assay 
12 sugar pines per 
acre’’ hastened this 
action. 

Urged by this 
necessity, the De- 
partment looked up 
the precedents and 
decided that it was 
entirely within the 
authority of the 
Secretary to inves- 
tigate the character 
of a mining claim 
at any time, with- 
out waiting for the 
claimant to seek a 
patent. It is gener- 
ally known that but 
few claims filed are 
ever patented, and 
that in thousands 
of cases the claim- 
ants’ rights are 
kept alive for many 
years by complying 
annually with the 
assessment require- 
ments; hence in the 
absence of such au- 
thority, the Gov- 
ernment would be 
powerless to inter- 
fere with a mining 
claim regardless of 
whether it is valid 
or fraudulent. This 
new policy was 
clearly set forth in a Department decision in the case 
of H. H. Yard, e¢ al, 1909, in which the right to examine 
such claims at any time was announced. 

A few of the most troublesome mining claims in the 
Grand Canyon were the property of one R. H. Cameron. 
The Canyon lay within and was a part of a National Forest. 
In order to protect this area from encroachments under 
the mining and other land laws, the Canyon was with- 
drawn in 1908 as a National Monument, and the Depart- 
ment held a hearing on several of the Cameron claims to 
determine their validity. The evidence showed that no 
mineral had ever been discovered on these claims; and 
under the precedent established by the Yard case, they 
would have been cancelled. 





claims. 
tourist who descended into the Canyon. 





THE DEVIL’S CORKSCREW 


In this picture are shown the holes dug in prospect work by some of the men who established mining 
If their claims were declared legal and the land became theirs they could charge tolls to the 


Land Office exam- 
ined and cancelled 
the claims. But 
when this case was 
appealed, the deci- 
sion which was ren- 
dered declared that 
the Department 
had no authority 
whatever to inter- 
fere with a claimant 
until he chose in 
good time to bring 
up his own case for 
patent, and that 
questions of the 
validity of such 
claims must be set- 
tled in the courts. 
This revolutionary 
decision was ren- 
dered in 1913. 

The owner of the 
Cameron claims in 
the Grand Canyon 
was quick to seize 
the advantage thus 
offered and throw 
the case into the 
District Court 
of the District of 
Columbia at Wash- 
ington, which 
court, acting upon 
the decision of the 
Interior Depart- 
ment, upheld the 
claimant. 

Owing to the 
gravity of the issue involved, the Secretary permitted the 
case to go to appeal in order that the courts might be 
permitted to pass upon the policy of his subordinates, and 
settle the question. The courts soon spoke and in no 
uncertain terms. 

In September, 1915, Judge Sawtelle of the District 
Court of Arizona refused to Cameron an injunction against 
the Department of Interior, and denied that the courts 
had any jurisdiction in such cases. 

In December, 1916, the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia upheld this view in case 2971, Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of Interior, vs. Ralph H. Cameron, 
and placed the responsiblity of protecting the public 
against fraud squarely on the shoulders of the Depart- 
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adopt. It could not be a sufficient an- 
swer against the exercise of his power 
that no appeal had been taken to him 
and therefore he was without authority 
in the matter. The Secretary is given 
the superintending and supervisory power 
which will enable him in the face of un- 
expected conditions to do justice.” 

These same convincing precedents had 
been cited in 1909 in the Yard case, yet 
they were swept aside for three years by 
the influences which placed the rights of 
individuals toacquire private title to lands 
in public reservations as paramount to the 
rights and welfare of the public or the 
responsibilities of the Department to pro- 
tect those rights. But the Department 
of Interior, encouraged by the vigorous 
stand taken by the courts, has now, at 





FINISHED ROAD OVER A MINING CLAIM 


last repudiated the Cy Smith decision 
and is free to deal with fraudulent loca- 


In the immediate foreground the road is part of one of the mining claims on the rim of the Grand Canyon. 





ment, reaffirming the principles an- 
nounced by this Department in the Yard 
case in 1909, which had been overturned 
by the Cy Smith decision in 1913. 

As soon as this court decision was ren- 
dered, the Interior Department issued an 
order restoring the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the Department as declared 
in 1909. 

It is significant that this latest decision 
cites numerous convincing precedents, 
including a clear-cut opinion rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Knight vs. U.S. Land Association, 142 
U. S. 161) in which Justice Lamar says: 
“The Secretary (of the Interior) is the 
guardian of the people of the United 
States over the public lands. The obli- 
gations of his oath of office oblige him 














to see that the law is carried out, and 
that none of the public domain is wasted or 
is disposed of to a party not entitled to tt. 

The mode in which supervision shall be exercised 
in the absence of statutory direction may be prescribed 
by such rules and regulations as the Secretary may 


tape report covering the spring and fall forest fire sea- 

sons of 1916, issued by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forestry, shows that while almost as many forest fires 
burned in Pennsylvania in 1916 as in 1915, the area 
burned over was less than half that of 1915, and 
the timber loss was only a trifle over one-fourth as 
large. 


On this road around the Grand Car 
section on the only mining claim w 


THE LINE OF A MINING CLAIM 
the portion finished by the Government, and the unfinished 
here the road is uncompleted, are plainly discernible. 


tions in the Grand Canyon or elsewhere. The control 
of the Grand Canyon is now secure forever to the people 
of the United States. 


HAT mine timbers of white spruce, Sitka spruce, white 
birch, and western hemlock grown on the Chugach 
National Forest, Alaska, are fully as good as Douglas fir 
from the Rocky Mountain region and are superior to other 
Rocky Mountain species for use as mine timbers has been 
demonstrated by the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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FOOD-PRODUCING TREES 


BY J. RUSSELL SMITH, PH.D. 
PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ERE is a hybrid idea in search of a father. I seek 
not its creative father, but rather adoptive fathers 
who may take the hybrid idea and give it such 

fathering and fostering as it may merit. The idea itself 
is a hybrid between horticulture and forestry. It might 
be called fruitful forestry, if the foresters would not take 
offence. It is nothing worse than the production of food 
and wood on the same tree. 

We have now reached the state in our industrial devel- 
opment when we 
need large areas of 
land put to trees 
that will produce 
many crops of use- 
ful fruit, nuts, 
beans, or other an- 
nual or occasional 
product before the 
final crop of wood. 
It is merely the in- 
tensification of tree 
culture that shall 
parallel the intensi- 
fication of animal 
husbandry. In 
Australia, in the 
early days, cattle 
were reared for 
their hides and tal- 
low, all else being 


came the export of 
meat, and lastly the daily crop of milk and its de- 
rivatives for several years before the final crop of meat. 
The wood of a tree is no poorer for the fact that it has 
supported fifty or a hundred crops of nuts, fruit, or beans. 
I hope I may not cause any one to miss the main 
point by rousing questions of definition as to whether 
I am talking about horticulture or about forestry. My 
greatest delight would be for both foresters and horti- 
culturists to adopt the idea and act on it. I have the 
notion that the forester has been missing great oppor- 
tunities and has been limiting the field of his usefulness 
when he thinks of trees merely as producers of wood. 
Similarly, [ think the horticulturist has been grossly 
neglecting opportunities when he has limited his energies 
to the production of crops for men to eat. Both forester 
and horticulturist have been too bashful. The great need 
of American agriculture to-day is not primarily things for 
men to eat, but things for the beasts to eat. Our domestic 
animals eat many times as much as we do, and trees, 
whether attended to by horticulturist or forester, can un- 
doubtedly be made to yield vast amounts of forage if care 
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A GIANT GRAFTED OAK 


thrown away. Then This tremendous oak stands in a garden in Majorca. It produces a crop of acorns which provide food 
for a number of pigs. 


and attention are directed to that object. I suppose most 
foresters are aware of the fact that half or two-thirds of 
the entire weight of pork grown in Portugal is produced 
by the acorns of the cork oak and evergreen or ilex oak. 
There are many other trees that might join the oaks and 
make a series of crops that would supply a surprising 
proportion of the needs of domestic animals, especially 
swine and sheep. 

With this idea of tree crop forage in mind, and with 
the added fact that 
with the rising price 
of meat we are 
steadily increasing 
our consumption of 
nuts and are im- 
porting them by the 
millions of dollars a 
year, it becomes 
evident that forest- 
ers have been giving 
us, particularly 
farmers, bad advice 
in merely advising 
us to raise wood. 
There is little doubt 
that this idea of 
fruit harvests as 
well as wood har- 
vests should have 
its proper place of 
beginning onthe 
farmers’ wood lot. 
Over and over again I have heard the foresters’ advice to 
the farmer to “plant his steep hillsides in trees.”” The 
hillsides need the trees but the advice as given is often 
bad for two reasons: (1), the process is so slow that the 
farmer is not reached by appeal; (2), the yield is so small 
that the farmer can’t afford to put part of his small 
acreage into this low and slow form of production. In- 
stead of being told to plant trees and wait until they die 
to get something, he should be told to plant trees that 
will yield annually, or certainly every other year, and 
then finally a crop of wood. With this advice, the chances 
of getting him to plant his hillside into trees are greatly 
enhanced, because he can begin to profit in three, five or ten 
years instead of waiting twenty-five or fifty or seventy-five. 

Crop TREE AREAS AND Woop TREE AREAS 

I am not advocating that all forests should be of har- 
vest-yielding trees. We need the utilization of land in 
the many ways which combine to the best service of the 
nation. Some lands should be in wood-producing forests 
only. These lands, however, should be those which have 
from man’s standpoint some climatic handicap. Unfor- 
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tunately there are plenty of such lands. Lands with first- 
class climate are too valuable to grow mere wood. Some 
part of our country to the South, as indicated by climatic 
studies,! as well as by history and present development, 
seems not to have a first-class climate for the development 
of numerous, vigorous, energetic and healthy men. Here 
timber should be grown. Certain parts of America are 
too cold and have winters too long for the easy support 
of large numbers of people. Here also timber should be 
grown up to the limit of trees. But in that large middle 
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NOTE THE COMPARISON 


On this ground, twenty miles north of Seville, Spain, is seen on one side of the 
fence a fire-desolated goat pasture, on the other grain fields interspersed with 
oak trees producing forage for fattening hogs. 

territory of which the United States has so much, and 
Canada has some, where it is neither too hot nor too 
cold, where the malaria does not prevail, and the climate 
stimulates man toactivity, and climate permits production, 
there land should be made to feed him in the largest 
numbers. There trees should not loaf their lives away. 
Under the present system of land utilization most of 
Appalachia with its splendid climate has no economic 
future except in forests. Present tillage for it means de- 
struction through the gulley. Yet we have the very 
stimulating example of Corsica where similar mountain 
slopes as steep as a house roof and even steeper are clothed 
for miles in a continuous expanse of trees which look 
strangely like a forest, yet every tree is a grafted chestnut. 
Every acre is as valuable as good corn land in Indiana, 
and scattered along the magnificent macadam roads are 
the substantial stone villages of the numerous population 
that supports itself in comfortable prosperity from the 
combined income of chestnuts, chestnut wood, and the 
by-product of pasture and a small garden patch. The 
chestnut industry has continued in Corsica for centuries. 
Certainly the earth offers few examples of agriculture so 
permanent, so automatic, and so easy. When a Corsican 
gets pushed for money he goes out and cuts down an old 
giant worth often from $10 to $25 in American gold. 


1 See Ellsworth Huntington, Climate and Civilization. 


There are many crop trees that may rival or equal the 


chestnut. Such utilization of our hills and mountain 
slopes would increase rather than decrease the tree area 
of much of the hilly part of our country and at the same 
time give the needed soil conservation, the needed water 
conservation, » needed scenic effects, and the spiritual 


comfort of the great trees. 
MAKING OVER THE WILD TREES 


It should not be forgotten that the thing I am advo 
cating is quicker than forestry. The man, even the young 
man, who plants an oak tree has little reason to expect 
to live to utilize the timber from its trunk. Yet it is a 
fact that most of our oaks have specimens which will bear 
fruit in from three to seven years when grafted upon the 
suckers growing up around the stumps of their own or 
allied species. Thus, instead of having the forest fire fol- 
low the lumberman, he should be followed by the tree 
grafter, converting mediocre oaks into prolific oaks, medi- 
ocre hickories into good shag-barks, wild persimmons into 
fruitful persimmons, average black-walnuts into those few 














BEARS 1200 LITERS OF ACORNS YEARLY 






The food value « 
Portugal, with its 
acorns. 


e annual crop of this evergreen oak tree near Algarve, 
read of fifty feet, is indicated by its record production of 


excellent ones that will furnish kernels in whole quarters, 
ever-bearing mulberries in place of the prolific but quick- 
ripening wild variety. All the above kinds of grafting are 
from present knowledge known to be feasible.*_ I have 
taught ignorant mountaineers how to do the whole lot 
except the oak, and that is a common practice in English 
parks and gardens. 

This process of establishing crop trees need not be 
limited to the conversion of wild trees. Many of the fruit- 
yielding trees are easy to transplant, and some of them 
yield quickly, especially the mulberries, which fruit wild 
at the height of a man’s head, while specimens of the 
selected ‘‘ever-bearing”’ varieties will actually bear in the 
nursery row. The mulberry is so highly prized by the pig, 


See reports of Northern Nut Growers’ Association, W. C. 
Deming, Secretary, Georgetown, Connecticut. 
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so easy to transplant, so prolific, that it is probably the 
easiest point of approach to the farmer who wishes to 
experiment along these lines. 

The practice of the Corsican mountaineers in their 
tree crop agriculture or fruitful forestry, whichever you 
choose to call it, is very suggestive of a proper method of 
handling the technical question of getting a stand of trees 
and keeping it, and at the same time utilizing the by- 
produce of pasture. The Corsican goat, whose milk makes 
much good cheese, browses in the chestnut forests and 
keeps down most of the undergrowth. When a Corsican 
sees a chestnut tree which in five, ten, or twenty years is 
likely to be ready to go to the pulp mill, he goes off to his 
little nursery, digs out a ten-foot chestnut, and plants it 
near the one which it is to succeed. He puts two stakes 
beside it to keep it from being ridden down by the goats. 
When it is established in two or three years, he grafts it, 
and there it stands leading a submerged kind of life for 
five or twenty or thirty years. But when the old monarch 
by which it stands finally comes down, it is ready to spring 
promptly into rapid growth and the fullest possible utili- 








PRODUCTION OF MULBERRY TREES 
This grove on a Carolina farm is producing posts, firewood, and an estimated 
crop of twenty-five dollars’ worth of pork each year. The Everbearing variety 
feeds the pigs for two months. 
zation of the vacated light, space and fertility. It is true 
that the natural way to propagate a chestnut is to graft 
the suckers that grow up around the stumps, but the Cor- 
sican finds it is quicker to have the understudy tree estab- 
lished in advance. This method also saves the necessity 
of protecting the suckers from the merciless teeth of the 
ingenious and industrious goat. 


FRUIT AND LIGHT 


Perhaps some forester, if he has read this far, has 
raised the objection that to produce timber, trees must be 
tall, to be tall they must crowd, and crowding cuts off 
light and limits fruit. I at once grant all this. To make 
the tree yield the best amount of fruit, it must have light 
on all the ends of its branches, a fact which the Corsican 
knows well and practices carefully. 


FORESTRY 


But just here I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the primacy of the saw log is passing; we are ever finding 
more uses for our wood in the form of pulp, and I will be 
glad to hear from any forester who can give me actual 
figures on the relative yield of total wood per acre on a 
crowded stand of tall timber and the open stand of well- 
lighted trees capable of yielding fruit. This comparison, 
if it is really to test out my point, should be made of fruit- 
yielding trees growing in conjunction with some form of 








WILD OLIVE TREES IN ALGIERS 
The land not only furnishes sustenance to these revenue-producing trees but 
also excellent grazing for the numerous sheep seen browsing there. 


leguminous nurse plant, either leguminous bushes or 
leguminous pasture plants. 
LEGUMES TO FEED THE OTHER TREES 

Here is a simple device which has been little used, but 
which has great possibilities. It is well known that the 
legume, gathering nitrogen in the tubercles on its roots, 
can share it in that same season with a non-leguminous 
plant growing alongside. This has been shown by experi- 
ments that reveal much higher protein content in non- 
leguminous plants growing in a mixed stand with legumes 
than in the same species growing without legumes. There 
are many legumes which, granted lime and phosphorous, 
will riot in the half-shade and interspaces of trees that are 
so spaced as to produce fruit. One at least of these leg- 
umes, the ordinary yellow locust tree (Robinia pseud- 
acacia), is one of the surest land improvers I know. In 
1904 I planted an apple orchard in an abandoned field 
that had in it some locust thickets. In four years’ time 
the trees that stood near the stumps of the leguminous 
locusts were two or three times as big as the others, and 
in thirteen years they have not lost their lead. Similarly I 
find that the persimmon, that goat among trees, capable 
of surviving on such starved land as the cotton farmer 
abandons, also waxes near the locust tree. 

I submit that the locust is a very admirable nurse 
plant for such non-leguminous fruit trees as the chestnut, 
walnut, hickory, pecan, persimmon, mulberry. It need 
not be allowed to grow up and shade them. The tree will 
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live and make roots and survive an annual cutting even 
in August. In fact, I have been nearly driven to despair 
by seeing the way they have survived where I have at- 
tempted to kill them by ten consecutive August cuttings. 
But there is an easier way of keeping them down and yet 
keeping them alive. Turn in every winter or every other 
winter a bunch of goats. _ 
They will gladly peel the 
bark from every locust 
bush, permitting it to start 
again which it will cheer- 
fully do ad infinitum, thus 
keeping the ground full of 
nitrogen and humus, fur- 
nishing nitrogen for some 
nearby big fruit tree and 
furnishing winter forage for 
goats. The fact that these 
trees are much beset in some 
localities by borers will 
rarely cause their complete 
extermination, but merely 
make them less of a men- 
ace to the tree they are 
intended to feed and not 
to shade. 

Fortunately we do not 





mulberries, or other non-legumes all of which love the nitro- 
gen, and thus the land could have two crops and at the 
same time be bringing forward timber trees of the highest 
quality. 

The honey locust tree is a heavy yielder of beans. A 
specimen growing in my neighbor’s yard yielded 350 


pounds in 1912, and I have 
heard of higher records. The 
tree survives much aridity, 
grows on the plateaus of 
western Kansas, Western 
Colorado, and joins terri- 
tory with the mesquite, 
whose nutritious beans have 
fed cattle, deer, antelope and 
Indians for centuries. Be- 
tween the honey locust spe- 
cies and the mesquite genus 
we have a good forage bean 
tree that will grow over at 
least 2,000,000 square miles 
of the United States, an un- 
developed resource of amaz- 
ing possibility, and one that 
requires immediate experi- 
mentation by forest experi- 
ment stations and farm 


PORTUGUESE CORK FOREST 


have to depend On MoOre The thrifty trees in the background yield a large revenue, while the harvesters experiment stations. 


self-perpetuating and con- 


in the foreground thrive upon the auxiliary crop of acorns. 


For increase of fruit 
areas,there isa com- 








tinuously murdered 
trees, or even the 
clovers, to get this 
leguminous nitro- 
gen supply. The 
honey locust tree is 
one of the most 
promising of fruit- 
yielding trees for 
the reason that it 
possesses two excel- 
lent qualities: (1) 
it is a timber tree 
of high order; (2) 
its nitrogenous and 
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also sugary beans 
are much prized by 
cattle, and have an 
analysis value 
which would give 
them, in the ground 
form, a market 


the foreground are walnuts and in the background olives. 


that of corn, and 

a nutritive value so high in protein as to make the 
meal a rival to wheat bran. It is a close duplicate to the 
carob bean meal of the Mediterranean and of American 
patent stock foods, and to the mesquite bean meal which 
is becoming so important in Hawaii. This honey locust, 
with its good timber and good beans, could therefore be 
interplanted with walnuts, hickories, persimmons, pecans, 





IS THIS A FOREST? 
value approaching This is a view on the Sorrento Peninsula, Italy. Every tree seen in the photograph is a food tree. In the maximum possi- 


promise method 
which may appeal 
to the forester be- 
cause it gives a 
crop of wood and at 
the same time 
brings us to the pos- 
sibility of quick, 
cheap, easy, and 
effective fruit pro- 
duction. I have in 
mind the habit of 
the tall slim forest- 
grown trees which 
when left in clear- 
ings throw branches 
down theirerst- 
while bare trunks 
and make of them- 
selves tall cylinders 
of foliage, affording 





ble leaf surface ex- 
posed to the sunlight, and at the same time a long log in 
the middle which will at least make second-class lumber, 
strong. This habit of feathering their long bare legs is 
part of the equipment of the chestnut, the walnut, the 
oak, and probably many other trees, and if the trees did 
not do it naturally themselves, it could doubtless be 
induced by a few well-placed strokes of the hatchet. 
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To use this device effectively, logged-over land that is 
to grow up again could be grafted to choice varieties 
which, with a little care, could be permitted to grow up 
tall and straight with the other timber. I have seen the 
Paragon and other grafted chestnuts do this. When mer- 
chantable pole size had been reached, all timber could be 
cut, but the grafted trees which, with their height of 
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trunk, were favored, while the Portuguese shape with four 
or five branches would not require an unreasonable amount 
of grafting. An even simpler process for the getting of 
desired types of oaks on large areas would be the planting 
of oak forests, using seed that would come true to type 
of desired strains. I have been told by the plant breeders 
that it would be a comparatively simple matter to get 

such strains of acorns, and 





30 to 60 feet, would at once 
start to bearing useful | 
crops, and, with the de- [KX ¢ Jy 
velopment of the side a 
branches down their trunks, €¥ 
reach a high maximum of 
productivity in a few years. 
FRUIT IN THE ORTHODOX 
FOREST 

It is not necessary for 

all of this article to be 


the time involved would not 
a be so long as first thought 
would suggest if one would 
follow some such device as 
this. Select the desired 
strains, hybridize them, 
sprout the hybrids, test 
them by grafting on mature 
trees so that in a compara- 
tively short time the true 
yielding strains could be 
found, and then these could 





heterodoxy. There is one 
place where I can be ortho- 
dox, and urge the foresters 
to keep any definition of 


be grown in some isolated 
spot where no other oak 
trees nearby could cross 





forestry they want and still 
have other crops than 
wood. Plant the cork oak 


fertilize. Such spots might 
be found in islands like the 
Catalina Islands, in isolated 





tree. We undoubtedly have 
a large area with suitable 
climate, judging by the abil- 
ity of this tree to survive 
and reach its best in poor 
and rocky lands in the 
Iberian Peninsula as well 
as to thrive in experimental 
plantings over a wide area 
inthis country. The argu- 
ment that springs to so 
many persons’ minds, 








i SUCKERS OF SCRUB OAK 
namely, the Old W orld These, locally known as ‘‘turkey oak,” grew in thirty months on a very poor 


places in evergreen forests, 
or say out in the great 
plains. In fact the oppor- 
tunity of establishing such 
botanic islands is very great. 


PROGRAM 


Apparently the steps in 
the development of this 
piece of work should be 
somewhat as follows: 

1. Search for and test 
of new useful species, such 


sandy soil over which a forest fire hadswept. The soil was of Cambrian sand- as the honey locust, which 


with cheap labor, does not stone formation on the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains near Bluemont, 


Virginia. 


hold in connection with the 
cork oak, in which the number of days’ labor for strip- 
ping a ton is very small, and the value per ton high and 
increasing with our increased demands for it. I may say, 
from some examination of cork-producing areas in Spain, 
that there is very little increase in output promised in 
that country, and those responsible for American forests 
will do well to plant considerable areas of it. 

In its home land cork forest makes a considerable part 
of its income by feeding swine with acorns. I want to call 
attention to the apparently easy possibility of having a 
cork oak tree as far up as we want to raise cork, and graft- 
ing an evergreen (ilex) oak at the top. This latter tree, 
with its greater acorn qualities will undoubtedly increase 
the yield through acorns, and there is no apparent theo- 
retic reason why it should hurt the cork. The general 
practice of grafting oaks is not difficult, and I have been 
told by Spaniards of successful inter-grafting between 
these two species. The work would not be extensive if 
the Barcelona type of cork tree, namely, the straight 


is yet nowhere a crop. 

Another example of this possibility is the osage orange, 
a magnificent timber tree producing heavily of big fruit 
from which undoubtedly we could extract a number of 
useful things if we handled them in carload lots. I have 
been told that they contain starch. 

The list of trees valuable for both wood and fruit is 
doubtless large, especially if we consider the possibilities 
from the best tree of the species, and of breeding from a 
selection of such trees. That brings us to the second 
part of the program. 

2. Search for good parent trees. 

We know that the persimmon is a tree capable of 
thriving in a field that is so poor as to be “‘throwed away.” 
All over the territory below Mason and Dixon’s Line, and 
in some places above it, we know that it is a heavy yielder 
of fruit, that it is the most nutritious fruit grower east of 
the land of dates, that it is prized by pigs, sheep, horses, 
cows and humans, that it grafts easily, but we do not 
yet know where are the best parent trees. The recent 
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discovery of the finest pecan in America, growing in In- 
diana,* is again suggestive of the lack of botanic explora- 
tion in this country, especially economic botany. There 
are shag-barks that will come out of their shells in whole 
halves. The same is probably true of black walnuts. 
Where are the best of these parent trees? There are 
doubtless mazzard cherry trees with kernels in their seeds 

















A GRAFTED PERSIMMON TREE 
This tree, burdened with fruit, is standing where it sprung up by chance in a 
Georgia cow-pea field. Peas and persimmons are both gathered by foraging pigs. 


big enough and nutritious enough to make them a crop 
for pig feed, but no one as yet has taken the pains to 
search them out or make tests. 

3. Finally comes plant breeding, and its possibili- 
ties when applied to the native and imported fruitful 
trees growing in America are quite beyond adequate con- 
templation. The well-known experiment of Dr. Van Fleet 
with the chestnut is, however, so suggestive as to merit a 
brief rehearsal. By using the useless, small, but very 
sweet chinquapin, and the large, prolific, Japanese chest- 
nut, useless because of its poor quality, he has produced 
a hybrid good enough to eat, big enough to handle com- 
mercially, and with two added highly useful qualities: 
First, high immunity to the ravaging chestnut blight and 
such prolificacy that the seedling will sometimes bear 
eighteen months from the sprouting of the seed. That 
does not agree with our ideas of the slowness of nut trees, 
or the slowness of tree breeding. It should be remem- 
bered that trees are individuals, and that they vary in 
almost all respects, such as speed of growth, flavor of 
fruit, size of fruit, abundance of fruit, frequency of fruit- 


’This is the Posey. It was awarded the prize at a Mobile 
meeting of the National Nut Growers’ Association, an organization 
practically limited to. southern pecan growers. 


ing and resistance to pests. The tree world is to the bota- 
nist as clay in the hands of the potter and the botanist has 
scarce begun. I hope that the ensuing years may see a 
vast increase of constructive work looking to the fuller 
utilization of our tree resources as a factor in production 
and conservation. 


EASTERN FOREST LANDS BOUGHT 


HE National Forest Reservation Commission has 
T authorized the purchase by the Government of 32,- 
266 acres of land in the Southern Appalachian and 
the White \ountains, for inclusion in the eastern National 
Forests. In accordance with the policy of the Commis- 
sion, only tracts were approved which block in with the 
land already owned or acquired in the established “ Pur- 
chase Areas.” 

The largest and most important purchase is that of a 
number of tracts in Lawrence and Winston Counties, Ala- 
bama, which total 14,360 acres. The Alabama Purchase 
Area was authorized two years ago in order to protect the 
headwaters of the Sipsey River, an important tributary of 
the Black Warrior River, on which an expensive system 
of locks has been installed by the Government to facili- 
tate navigation. Within the boundaries of the Purchase 
Area and adjoining the tracts just approved there are 
approximately 13,000 acres of rough mountain timber- 
land to which the Government still retains title and 
which have been withdrawn from entry for inclusion in 
the National Forest. 

A total of 11,116 acres in Oxford County, Maine, and 
Coos and Carroll Counties, New Hampshire, in the White 
Mountain National Forest, was also approved. Of this 
amount about 7,000 acres was comprised in a single tract 
on the Kilkenny Division. Other tracts whose acquisi- 
tion was authorized include 998 acres in Caldwell, Hender- 
son, Macon, McDowell, and Yancey Counties, North 
Carolina; 954 acres in Shenandoah and Amherst counties, 
Virginia; 600 acres in Oconee County, South Carolina; 
738 acres in Randolph County, West Virginia; and 3,500 
acres in Monroe County, Tennessee. 


NEW uses for wood are being developed constantly, 
but the first wooden tennis court of which there is 
any record has been built at the country home of E. B. 
Hazen, who lives several miles from Portland, on the 
Columbia highway. The tennis court is built of inch 
pieces, three inches wide, set on edge, and sufficiently 
close together to make a solid floor, yet sufficiently spaced 
to give ventilation and allow the water to run off without 
gathering and promoting decay. 


apes day of the wooden golf club shaft is not passing. 

There is enough hickory in America to provide all 
the shafts for the golf clubs that American golf players 
can want for years to come. It has been asserted of late 
that the time was coming when, from scarcity of hickory, 
club shafts would have to be made of steel, but there is 
no foundation for such a statement. 





























UNITED STATES FOREST SUPERVISORS AT DENVER 


The spirit of public service shown by such men in th 
come in contact, which is a distinct aid in the Governmer 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


BY C. J. STAHL 


N the early-history days of the National Forests in the 
West, the administration of the then so-called “*Tim- 
berland Reserves’”’ was carried on by a small force of 

officers whose duties consisted largely of fire protection, 
construction of improvements and timber sale recon- 
naissance and inspection, and who were obliged to refer 
practically all matters of importance to the Washington 
In time, this system of central 


headquarters for decision. 
delay and dis- 


control, which was found to result in 
satisfaction to Forest users, was replaced 
local management in which the business of the National 
Forests was entirely handled by individual Supervisors 
under the direction of District Foresters with head- 
quarters conveniently located as regards the geographical 
distribution of the Forests. 

Today, as a result of this new system of management, 
a marked change has taken place in the West, both in the 
understanding of the Government’s conservation policies 
and the feeling on the part of the public towards the Na- 
tional Forests and the men of the Forest Service. 
You find it everywhere—this spirit of “pardnership,”’ of 
lending a helping hand to the “other fellow,”’ and it may 
be truly said that no body of Government officers in 


by a scheme of 
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the country are now more looked up to and respected 
than the men who carry the burdens of administration 
of our National Forests. 

“What has brought about this change?”’ you may ask. 
The answer is—the new spirit of public service, which 
carries with it a downright personal interest in all matters 
of State, community and public welfare, and nowhere has 
this new spirit ever shown to better advantage than at 
the Forest Supervisors’ convention held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, recently 

Organization, efficiency and progress were the keynotes 
of the meetings. Not “what is the Government going to 
do for us?” but “what can we do to make the National 
Forests better known and more useful to the public?” 
were questions oft repeated by the Supervisors. Many 
men who in past conventions were able only to discuss 
local Forest problems or minor points of official procedure, 
were here to be found on their feet speaking fluently and 
convincingly on subjects of general public interest. To 
one who has watched the steady growth of the Forest 
Service during the past fifteen years, this conference 
marked the beginning of a new era which promises much 


of achievement and success. 
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The convention lasted six days and was attended by over 
sixty Supervisors and officers of the National Forests of 
Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska. Twenty-nine National Forests were repre- 
sented, and a wide range of topics closely related to the 
upbuilding of the West discussed. District Forester Smith 
Riley presided at the meetings, and each day was given 
over to the consideration of some particular branch of 
National Forest work, such as good roads and their 
relation to State and community development; organi- 
zation and up-to-date business methods; opportunities 
for public service and educational problems for Forest 
Service men, etc. 

Lectures on organization and efficiency were delivered 
by the manager of the Ford Motor Company’s plant in 
Denver, the superintendent of the Mountain States’ 
Telegraph and Telephone Company and the efficiency 
engineer of the Denver Tramway Company. Good 
roads problems were presented by officers of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, United States Department of Agricult- 
ure, and the subject of game conservation dealt with by 
the director of the Colorado Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Other interesting papers were delivered by mem- 
bers of the Colorado Mountain Club and officers of the 
Boy Scouts’ organizations. 

The possibilities for the development of the National 
Forests as great recreation centers; for the use of the poor 
man as well as the rich, was one of the paramount topics 


of the convention. Figures were presented showing that 
the Forests of District 2 had over 667,000 visitors in 1916 
and of that number the seventeen Forests of Colorado con- 
tributed over 600,000 visitors. 

On one day of the convention the Supervisors made a 
special trip to Fort Collins as guests of the Colorado State 
Agriculture College. After inspecting the experiment sta- 
tion the men attended a series of lectures on various sub- 
jects connected with the grazing of livestock on the Na- 
tional Forests, delivered by members of the College faculty. 
The program concluded with a banquet in the evening. 

During the convention in Denver the “get-together’’ 
spirit was fostered by a series of dinners at which promi- 
nent speakers addressed the Supervisors, and by social 
dances and theatre parties. At the close of the meetings 
resolutions were adopted commending and supporting 
the work and administration of H. S. Graves, Forester of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and Smith 
Riley, District Forester. 


. shortage of labor in the lumber industry is being 

felt even in the government operations on the Menom- 
inee Indian reservation at Neopit, Wisconsin. The super- 
visor, A. S. Nicholson, is having difficulty in finding two 
hemlock inspectors and a yard superintendent. 
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ILLUSTRATED GLOSSARY—FURTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF ROOTS 


Figure 41, the rootstock of the peppermint; this is nothing more than an 
underground creeping stem. Such rhizomas, as they are called by botanists, 
s running, creeping or scaly roots. From their manner 
f their stems, it is clear that they are subterranean 
branches, having ts or nodes with axillary buds at their points of union, 
with other evidences of branch structure. Such underground stems are extremely 
difficult to get rid of, and are therefore of great annoyance to the agriculturist 
and farmer. 

Figure 42 illustrat 
growth of the comm 
tuber. The eyes of 
shown on section in F 





are more generally kr 
of growth and t 











the nature of a tuber, and shows the subterranean 
1 Potato, which gives every stage of an ordinary 
tato are merely axillary buds, and one of these is 
re 43. 

»s have already been briefly touched upon and illustrated. 










Corms, or solid bu 


corm is seen in the bulb, though the two plans of growth 

When perfectly typical, however, they are such growths 
ida Lily (Figure 44), shown on section in Figure 45. The 
here shown are bases of leaves which are loaded with nourish- 
There are hundreds of examples of such growths to be 
studied, being d icated many times in fleshy plants. 

Parasitic plar like the mistletoe grow upon other plants, and their roots 
draw sustenance from them. This, however, is not the case with certain air- 
plants or tes, for these live entirely upon what they get from the air. 
Two species m are shown in Figure 46, the one with the flowers being the 
Epidendrum conopseum, and the other the **Black Moss"’ (Tiliandsia usne- 
re from our Southern States, and are very instructive plants to 
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SPRAYING WORK OF THIS SEASON 


BY J. J. LEVISON, M.F. 
FORESTER TO THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HIS is the time when all nature awakens. The insects 
T awaken also, and we have to meet their destructive 
invasion. Just what to spray and what material to 
use is a matter that varies with the plant and the insect, 
and before one can determine what is needed, an effort 
should be made to receive specific advice based on the 








INJECTING CARBON BISULPHIDE FOR BORING INSECTS 


The liquid is injected by means of a metallic syringe and the orifice clogged 
with soap to hold the fumes generated by the liquid within the burrow. 
particular insect and the tree in question. Without consid- 
ering individual questions, we can, however, to advantage 
discuss in a general way the important methods of spraying 

and how to combat some of our most serious enemies. 

We spray for insects that either chew or swallow the 
leaves of trees or those that merely suck the sap from 
leaves or bark. A poison applied to the surface of the 
leaves will cause the chewing insects to swallow it with 
the leaves and become internally poisoned. Arsenate of 
lead serves that purpose and is most commonly used—at 
least more so than Paris-green, which is another poison 
occasionally substituted. 

To combat the sucking insects, no such application of 
arsenate of lead to the surface of the leaves would ever 
reach the insects, because the latter penetrate through 
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the outer tissue of the leaf and suck the sap from the in- 
terior. To be effective against sucking insects, the chem- 
ical required must be of such a nature as to injure the 
insect by contact with its tender body. The various oil 
emulsions in the market, such as kerosene emulsion, lime 
sulphur wash, scalicide, miscible oil, fish-oil soap, and the 
nicotine and tobacco concoctions are all based on this prin- 
ciple. Which one of these to use and at what strength is a 
matter that varies with the season, the insect and the plant. 

In dormant seasons one can use a stronger solution 
than in the summer time because then there is no likeli- 




















HAND-POWER SPRAYING APPARATUS 


This is a very convenient way of applying the spray to trees. More powerful 


gasoline sprayers are required where very tall trees are to be sprayed. 


hood of burning the leaves or the open buds. In the dor- 
mant state one may also have to meet an insect heavily 
protected with an outer scale or possibly in the egg stage, 
and consequently requiring a stronger solution. The partic- 
ular species of tree would alsomake some difference because 


some trees are more tender to oil emulsions than others. 


With these preliminary remarks to put us on the right 
track, let us make up a simple spraying calendar which 
will hold good for the majority of cases of spraying during 
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the present season, though it may not cover the numer- 
ous specific troubles which we may also have to meet. 
Spraying For Scale Insects ——While the trees are in 
dormant state, before the buds open, it may be advisable 
to spray for some sucking insects on fruit trees, and pos- 


sibly on elms, pop- 


arsenate of lead at the rate of one pound to about 12 gal- 
lons of water. 

Spraying For Mildew and Fungous Diseases.—Such 
spraying may be necessary on fruit trees, etc., and the 
application should consist of Bordeaux mixture or Bordo- 

lead at the rate of 1 





lars, willows, ash 
and lilac. 

Some sucking 
insects, like the oys- 
ter shell and the 
scurfy scales, have 
their young emerge 
in May and it is 
advisable to take 
advantage of the 
tender state of 
these young crawl- 
ing insects and to 
spray the trees at 
that time with an 
oil emulsion which 
will be more effec- 
tive than if applied 
during the dormant 
season. 

If kerosene emul- 








pound to 5 gallons of 
water before the 
buds open, or 1 
pound to 10 gallons 
of water after the 
buds open. Never 
apply the Bordeaux 
spray while the 
trees are in blos- 
som. Pyrox is an- 
other material often 
used effectively as a 
substitute for Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

A Few Practi- 
cal Hints For All 
Spraying Work .— 
Ma) The following re- 
minders during the 
Spraying season 
may prove of value: 











sion is applied, it 
may be used at the 
rate of 1 gallon to 
10 gallons of water 


before the buds open, or 1 to 25 gallons of water, after 


the buds have opened. 


In the case of scalicide, it should be used 1 to 15 gal- 
lons of water before the buds open and 1 to 40 after the 


buds open. 


In the case of fish-oil soap, about 1 pound to 10 gallons 


of water. 

Spraying For Red Spider and Aphis.—During the 
month of May, it may be necessary to spray some of the 
ever greens, such as boxwood, etc., for red spider, and in 
that case one should use fish-oil soap at the rate of 1 pound 


to 5 gallons of water. The underside of the leaves of 


beech trees and Norway maples may be often seen affected 


with soft-bodied insects and in those cases the same treat- 


ment as for red spider is effective 


Spraying For Leaj Eating Insects —During the latter 
part of May the elm leaf beetle becomes active on the 
leaves of the elm trees and the caterpillars of the Tussock 
Moth and other similar insects begin their work. For all 


such leaf-eating insects, one should spray the trees with 


COCOONS OF THE BAG-WORM 


This is merely one illustration of the many forms of winter nests of leaf-eating insects. Note how agndseethatthenoz- 
numerous they are on a single twig. 


7 Examine your 
spraying apparatus 


zles are clear, that 
the hose does not leak; that the machinery works well. 
Always try to spray with a fine mist. Spray thoroughly, 
covering the leaves on the top of the tree as well as on 
the lower branches. The Tussock Moth and most of our 
other leaf-eating insects feed on the under side of the 
leaves and, therefore, all spraying for such insects must 
be applied to the under side of the leaves. 

Keep the mixture within the spraying tank thoroughly 
stirred. Do not spray on a wet day or at a time when 
you anticipate rain. 

Be more careful with contact poisons because too 
strong a solution will burn the foliage and tender bark, 
while arsenate of lead will have no such effect. 

In spraying for sucking insects try to hit as many of 
them as possible because it is the contact of the poison 
with the insect that kills. 

With the foregoing instructions one can get an idea 
what general spraying he has to do this month, and if 
any specific questions arise at any time one should take 
them up individually and obtain definite advice. 


ADVICE FOR MAY 


1. Plant evergreens during the first part of May. 


2. Spray for all varieties of insects, including those 


kinds that chew, suck and bore. 
3. Spray for fungous diseases. 


4. Commence cultivating and watering trees and shrubs. 
5. Complete the removal of trees hopelessly infested 


with boring insects, such as the Hickory Bark Beetle, the 
two-lined Chestnut Borer, etc. 

6. Examine trees in early May and see that they are 
free from eggs of the Tussock Moth, Gypsy Moth, etc., 
and from cocoons such as those of the Brown-tail Moth, 
the Bag-worm, etc. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I am much interested in the question of the saving 
of the white pines, and in this connection I wish to take advan- 
tage of the offer, extended in your magazine, to answer help- 
fully any questions about trees. I own a good many acres of 
woodland on the shore of Sunapee Lake, and during the last 
few years have noticed at times a peculiar condition of some 
of the pines. About three years ago, and again in the spring 
of 1916, I noticed that some of the pines had tufts of brown 
needles at the extremity of the branches. At first only a few of 
the trees were so affected, but last year there were a good 
many more. In the one or two years between, I did not notice 
this condition. Is this the result of what you are now calling 
the white pine blister disease? I did not notice anything unusuai 
on the trunks, and the main part of the tree did not seem to be 
injured. Nothing was noticeable except this dying of the tips. 
If it is not the disease in question will you tell me what it is, and 
whether it is harmful to the trees, and what should be done 
about it. A .D., Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


A. With relation to the condition of your pines, I do not be- 
lieve that it is caused by the pine blister disease. Very likely it is 
simply due to a condition of drought which varies with the 
year and the season. There has been much of this during the 
past few years all over the East. There have also been of recent 
years several pests that worked principally in the terminal shoots 
of certain species of pine. We had the white pine weevil, destroy- 
ing the leaders and tips of white pine trees, and the pine shoot 
moth, attacking Scotch and other pines. Just what your trouble 
is can best be told by submitting to us a sample of the affected 
branch and letting us examine it. 


Q. We have a suburban home place and would like your 
advice about the best trees and shrubbery to plant. We have 
two catalpas, a hedge and some miscellaneous bushes and some 
fruit trees that are not doing much. I want to plant some hardy 
shrubbery and also some trees that will produce good fruit in 
our climate. 

A. J. N., Kansas City, Missouri. 


A. Iam glad to send your the best advice and suggestions 
I can as to planting for the improvement of your place. The 
best varieties of apples for your use would be Red Astrachan, 
McIntosh, Baldwin or Rhode Island Greening. The best pears 
are Bartlett and Sheldon. The best peaches would be Champion 
and Elbert, and the best varieties of cherry, Early Richmond and 
Montmorency. 

For shrubbery, I would suggest forsythia, weighela, Califor- 
nia privet, Aralia pentaphylla, Cornus siberica, Rosa rugosa, Rose 
of Sharon, lilacs, hydrangea, Regel’s privet, Symphoricarpos 
racemosus and Symphoricarpos vulgaris. In the January issue 
of AMERICAN Forestry you will find an article on hedge planting 
and cultivation. 


Q. Can you tell me what is the matter with the tree of 
which I send you a specimen leaf, under separate cover? 


E. H. K., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A. The leaf of aspidistra received proves to be severely 
infested with the Florida red scale (Chrysomphalus ficus Ashm.). 
Remedies recommended for use against this insect are described 
in the enclosed circular. 


Q. Will you please explain the difference in the Red Gum 
and the Sweet Gum? 
R. J. M., Chelyan, West Virginia. 


A. There is no difference between the Red Gum and the 
Sweet Gum. They are one and the same tree, also called Liquid- 


ambar, meaning liquid gum, referring to the sweetish, fluid, 
gummy exudations. The Black, or Sour Gum, sometimes called 
Tupelo, is an entirely different tree. I enclose an article from 
the November issue of our monthly magazine, AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY, covering fully the identification and characteristics and 
commercial uses of Red Gum. I think you will find this inter- 
esting and valuable. 


Q. Will you please tell me what to do for a tulip tree that 
has some kind of a scale. They come on the branches and on 
the new wood. They are dark brown, shaped like an oyster. 
When you crush the shell, they are pink and like thick milk and 
honey. In the spring the young ones are white and look like a 
bed-bug and can crawl. 


H. R. T., Sands Point, New York. 


A. The scale is the tulip scale and very commonly infests 
tulip trees in your vicinity. The best way to eradicate the pest 
is to brush off the scale insects with a coarse hair brush and 
then wash the infested branches with a solution of soap and 
water or kerosene emulsion, one part to ten parts of water. 
Before brushing the scales off, it is advisable to spread some can- 
vas or paper on the ground in order to collect the insects and 
burn them afterwards. This work should be done immediately 
and the trees watched again next summer for a second crop of the 
insects. Within about a year, the pest can be permanently 


eradicated. 


Q. Is Thuja plicata the correct name of Western Red Cedar? 
And will you give me the common and technical names of the 
Southern pines? 


R. C. F., Flushing, New York. 


A. Yes, Thuja plicata is the correct technical name for 
Western Red Cedar. The correct common and technical names 
of the Southern pines are as follows: Pinus palustris, known as 
Long-leaf Pine, or Georgia pine; Pinus echinata, or Short-leaf 
Pine, Yellow pine; Pinus Teda, the classical Latin name for pitch 
pine, which was used for torches; Pinus caribea, or slash or 
Cuban Pine. 


Q. I wish to obtain your opinion relative to the practice, 
now so common, of scraping the outer bark from our -shade 
trees for the purpose of removing scale and other insects, and 
furnishing no places for their concealment. Many of our most 
beautiful shade trees, generally elms, have been given this treat- 
ment and occasionally the trunk is afterwards painted with some 
insecticide. All this operation entails great expense to the tree 
owner. Personally I have been opposed to this treatment of trees, 
but I would appreciate a discussion from you on the subject. 

W. W. M., Chicago, Illinois. 


A. There is no justification for the practice of scraping the 
bark of shade trees. It does no good and sometimes does harm 
and many varieties of shade trees, such as Norway maples, 
Oriental planes, etc., very seldom have any scale insects on their 
trunks. If you spray the infested trees with oil solution at the 
proper time, especially when the young scale insects hatch and 
become active, you will generally catch most of the insects, no 
matter where they are—under the loose bark or on top of it. 
Scraping off the old bark exposes very suddenly the young, tender 
bark underneath to sun, heat and dust and smoke, and produces 
better bait for scale insects than the old bark because scale 
insects prefer to live on young, tender bark. We think that if 
you would allow nature to take care of the loose, superfluous bark 
and not scrape it off prematurely, the trees would be better off. 
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seen on the island of Kahoolawe in the Hawai.an 
It is a striking 


\ N unusually good instance of colian erosion is to be 


group, which I have recently visited. 
illustration of damage done by goats and sheep and wind. 


BY C. S. JUDD 


SUPERINTENDENT OF FORESTRY 


on windy days by 
in the lee of the island. 


AEOLIAN EROSION IN HAWATI 


zolian erosion has been going on for at least forty years, and 
ship captains always know of their approach to Kahoolawe 
the cloud of light red dust that pours off 
In a few protected places on the 


This island, which is one of the smallest of the group, summit, islets of soil from six to ten feet high, crowned 


and only ten miles long, six miles wide, and 1425 feet 
above the sea at its highest point, was proclaimed a Ter- 


ritorial Forest Reserve in 
1910 with the idea that it 
could be reclaimed from its 
present deplorable condi- 
tion, which has resulted 
from over-grazing during 
the past fifty years. Ka- 
hoolawe was always a more 
or less barren island, for 
in the early days its inhos- 
pitable shores were used as 
a place of exile for crimi- 
nals and historical records 
show that at no time were 
there more than eighty 
Hawaiians living there. 

In 1864 the island was 
leased by the King for fifty 
years as a sheep ranch. 
Wild goats, descendants of 
those brought by Vancouver 








WHAT THE WIND HAS DONE 


an 








with turf, remain as mute testimony of pristine condi- 
tions, but the soil on the remainder of the summit of the 


island has been blown away 
until nothing remains but 
bare hardpan, as bleak and 
as desolate as the bad lands 
of the Dakotas, and still 
scoured by the howling 
trade winds. 

One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows how a 
native wili wili tree, Ery- 
thrina monosperma, has been 
undermined by wind erosion 
and left stranded, as it were, 
on this shore of desolation 
with only a few roots to 
carry on the functions of 
life. In the lee of the tree 
there still remains a mass of 
original protected soil which 
has been augmented by 
dust drift. 


and other early navigators, Wili wili tree on Kahoolawe Island, Hawaii, undermined by the strong trade Although the reclama- 
- winds blowing the soil around it out to sea, after sheep and gi sh ad cropped 


were already on the island, the turf so closely that the wind tore it off and exposed the underlying soil. tion of the summit of the 








and these with the 


island seems hope- 





sheep, which soon 
multiplied and 
overran the island 
by the thousands, 
upset the balance 
of nature on the up- 
per reaches which 
were exposed to the 
full force of the con- 
stant trade winds. 
The consequence 
was that the re- 
maining turf on 
about one-third of 
the island at the 
upper elevations 
was destroyed, and 
the loose soil ex- 
posed in this man- 
ner soon began to 





and goats. 


be ied AN AERIAL BATTLEFIELD E 7 
carried out tosea On oy summit of gon ip Island, Hawaii, lie trunks of dead trees killed when the strong trade island with a party 
by the wind. This 24S swept away the soil about their roots after the soil had been exposed by over-grazing by sheep of fifteen members 





less, unless stone- 
wall barriers to the 
wind are erected at 
great expense pre- 
liminary totree 
planting, the re- 
maining two-thirds 
of the island gives 
greater promise of 
early improvement. 
The first step in the 
plan of reclamation 
has been to get rid 
of the wild stock 
on the island, and 
during the last eight 
years over 4,000 
goats have been ex- 
terminated. I have 
returned from the 
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of the National Guard of Hawaii and two cowboys, and 
during the short stay of two days our bag was 286 goats 
and 2 sheep. The island has already begun to show im- 
provement on account of the reduction of stock, by the in- 
creased growth of native grasses and weeds, and the alga- 
roba, Prosopis juliflora, or mesquite of the Southwest, 
which has been spread by the few work horses which have 
been allowed to graze on the island, is coming up abun- 
dantly on at least 18,000 acres along the lower elevations 
and promises soon to become an extensive forest valuable 
for the production of wood for fuel, beans for stock feed, 
and blossoms for bee pasturage. 


TOUR OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS AND PARKS 
recreational and educational 


COMBINATION of 
features is the plan for a tour of the National Forests 


and National Parks proposed by the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association for the coming summer. The 
Association proposes to give its members and others who 
were interested in conservation and the development of 
the National Forests and Parks an opportunity of seeing 
at first hand, under the most favorable circumstances, 
what has been done with these great areas and to learn 
what the plans for the future are concerning them. 

The Association is deeply indebted to the officers of 
the United States Forest Service and those of the National 
Parks Service for their codperation in the preparation of 
the plans for this tour. Through their advice and kindly 
assistance, those who are fortunate enough to make this 
tour will have at their service in many of the parks and 
forests the men who are most familiar with those areas 
and who are charged with the development of them. 

On Thursday, June 28, the party will leave Boston, 
arriving in Denver the following Sunday morning, there 
to visit Rocky Mountain Park, Pike’s Peak, and to inspect 
the reforestation work of the Forest Service in the Pike 
National Forest. 

Six days will be spent in Yellowstone Park and six 
more in Glacier National Park. From the Glacier Na- 
tional Park the party will journey to Lake Chelan in the 
Chelan National Forest, there to be guided by a repre- 
sentative of the United States Forest Service. 

The party will have two days for rest at Seattle and 
an afternoon sail through Puget Sound to Tacoma will 
be made on the way to Rainier National Park and Forest 
and then on to Portland. From there the party will 
take an all-day journey over the beautiful Columbia 
highway to the Eagle Creek Camp which is one of the 
best examples of the recreational facilities furnished by 
the National Forest Service. The next day another auto 
ride takes the party among the foothills of Mount Hood 
to the Forest Nursery of the Wind River Valley where 
over 5,000,000 young trees are growing. On this trip will 
be seen the scientific logging methods used on a timber 
sale area of the National Forest. Crater Lake National 


Park and Forest will be the next destination. 
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After the trip to Crater Lake three days will be spent 
in San Francisco in rest and sight-seeing. A conference 
on the various aspects of the conservation problem will 
be held with the representative interests of the Pacific 
Coast. From San Francisco the party goes to the Yose- 
mite National Park where five days will be spent in the 
camps, and in seeing the beauties of this famous valley. 
Leaving the park, the party passes through the Sierra 
National Forest on the way to Fresno. The next point 
of interest will be the General Grant National Park where 
the Big Trees will be seen at their best. A visit to Hume, 
a lumber town in the heart of the Sequoia National For- 
est, will give a new idea of transportation of timber, by 
a fifty-four-mile flume winding down the mountain. Los 
Angeles for three days with short excursions to Pasadena 
and the island of Santa Catalina follows. An optional 
visit may be made to the Los Angeles Municipal Camp 
in the Angeles National Forest, where public recreational 
facilities have been highly developed. San Diego and its 
exposition will next be visited, followed by a motor trip 
to Redlands and San Bernardino where will begin the 
homeward journey, interrupted only by a two-days’ stop 
at the Grand Canyon. 

Arrangements are being made by boards of trade and 
similar organizations in the Coast cities to give the party 
a hearty welcome. A nominal guest fee will be charged 
to non-members of the Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 
tion, but this will not apply to applicants who are members 
of other forestry or conservation organizations. Further 
details of the tour can be obtained by writing to the Tour 
Director, Dr. C. L. Babcock, 31 Trinity Place, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


LAKE SUNAPEE 
By Richard Butler Glaenzer 


Oh, do you know that lovely lake not far from Croydon 
So like some girlish dreamer when asleep; 
When wide-awake, so like some hoyden? 

That lake which seems so shallow, yet is deep, so deep? 


There are a thousand lakes more large, oh, far more spa- 
cious, 
Basined among great mountains capped with snow; 
But none with marge more brightly gracious, 
And largeness counts for little: here is glow and glow! 


The glow, the gentle silver gleam of far more birches 
Then ever Indian wanted for canoe: 
A waking dream for one who searches 

For gleam of haunting silver—such as you and you! 


HE Grand Rapids, Michigan, Y. M. C. A. is starting 
an innovation in the organization of an educational 
class for members of the many lumber and forest products 
factories of the city. Such problems as methods of cutting, 
sawing, piling and air-drying are to be considered. 














PINE BLISTER QUARANTINE HEARING 


PUBLIC hearing to consider the restriction or pro- 
A hibition of shipments of pines and of currant and 

gooseberry bushes, to prevent the spread of white 
pine blister disease, was held by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on April 10, at Washington, D. C. 

The question of whether a quarantine line should be 
drawn either at the western border of the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, or at the Mississippi River, or at some intermediate 
point, was considered. 

The white pine blister disease has continued to spread 
in New England and eastern New York and has been 
found to a limited extent in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Energetic measures for its eradication or control are being 
taken by Federal and State Governments and by the 
American Forestry Association in realization of the danger 
which threatens our immensely valuable pine forests. To 
assist in this control work and to prevent the blister dis- 
ease from getting a foothold in the western United States, 
consideration was given to the desirability of pro- 
hibiting all shipments of white pine nursery stock from 
the Eastern and Central States to the Western States. 
Currant and gooseberry nursery stock must also be con- 
sidered in this connection, since they are hosts for the 
blister disease, and are a necessary stage to itsdevelopment. 

A domestic quarantine to protect the pine forests of 
the West was proposed a year ago and a hearing held in 
February, 1916, by the Federal Horticultural Board. It 
was then found that the most effective results would be 
secured by prohibiting the shipment of Eastern pines and 
gooseberry and currant bushes west of a line drawn beyond 


the Mississippi. Such a quarantine was not then legally 
possible nor was sufficient knowledge available of the dis- 
tribution of the disease in the Central States; consequently, 
Federal action was limited to securing the voluntary 
coéperation of nurserymen to prevent shipments west 
of the Great Plains. 

Congress at the last session amended the Plant Quar- 
antine Act to permit the drawing of quarantine lines where 
needed to prevent the spread of plant pests rather than 
at the boundaries of infected States. 


Wuat VARIOUS StTaTES ARE DOING 

That the introduction of the white pine blister disease 
into California may be prevented, and to codperate with 
the Eastern States in its suppression, G. H. Hecke, State 
Commissioner of Horticulture, has issued a quarantine 
against the introduction into California of all five-needled 
pine trees, and all species and varieties of currant and 
gooseberry plants and cuttings imported or brought from 
any and all States of the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The disease has not yet been noticed in 
California, and it is believed that this quarantine will 
prevent its introduction. 

Indiana and Kansas prohibit the importation into the 
State from outside sources of all species of currants 
and gooseberries and of all five-leafed pines. 

New York, March 24, 1917, prohibited the importation 
into the State of any five-leafed pines from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 








National Forest Enlarged 

Acting under the authority of a special 
Act of Congress approved September 8, 
1916, the President has, on recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, signed a 
proclamation adding approximately 50,000 
acres to the Whitman National Forest, Ore- 
gon. The lands involved are situated on 
the divide between the John Day, Powder, 
and Burnt Rivers, in east-central Oregon. 

Over 4,000 acres consist of timber lands 
which were included in patented entries. As 
the result of suits brought by the United 
States, the patents for these entries were 
cancelled by the courts because they were 
acquired through fraud or mistake, and the 
lands were returned to Government owner- 
The cancelled claims carry a total 


nearly 46,000,000 feet 


ship. 
estimated stand of 
B. M. of timber. 
Much of the other land included in the 
addition is privately owned. It consists 
largely of out-over timberland, on which 
the timber growth is rapidly reproducing. 


One portion of the Act of Congress author- 
izing the addition provides especially for 
the exchange of Government timber for pri- 
vately owned lands in the Whitman Na- 
tional Forest which may be chiefly valu 
able for the production of timber or the 
protection of streamflow. Several applica- 
tions for exchanges of this character have 
already been submitted. 


Saw Expert Addresses Forestry Students 
Thomas Oakland, one of the saw ex- 
perts representing the Simonds Saw Com- 
pany of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, lectured 
to the forestry students at Wyman’s School 
of the Woods, Munising, Michigan, March 
7th, on the use and care of the cross-cut 
saw. He explained how saws. were made, 
how to select them when buying, and how 
to keep them in good working order when 
in use. Mr. Oakland is an old woodsman 
and a past master with the cross-cut saw. 
His actually fitting and filing a saw before 


the students made it especially practical 
and instructive. 





< Forester Appointed 

Trevor S. Goodyear, a student in the de- 
partment of forestry of Washington State 
College, has received notice of his appoint- 
ment as assistant state forester of Washing- 
ton. He has accepted the position and ex- 
pects to assume his duties about June 1. 
Mr. Goodyear graduated from the State 
College last June, but returned to take 
another year in forestry. During the vaca- 
tion he was employed by the Washington 
Forest Fire Association with headquarters 
at Seattle, and there came under the ob- 
servation of State Forester Pape, who was 
so favorably impressed with his qualifica- 
tions that he recommended the appointment 
to the state board of forest commissioners, 
who confirmed the recommendation. Mr. 
Goodyear was a member of the varsity 
football squad for three years, and was 
president of the State College Forest Club 
last year. He is also commander of the 
Sigma Nu fraternity chapter. 
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THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE WHITE PINE BLISTER 


formation adopted by the American Forestry As- 

sociation and others, Congress passed the additional 
appropriation of $300,000 required for the work of sup- 
pressing the white pine blister disease. This action was 
taken at a time when bills calling for immense appropri- 
ations for national defense were under consideration, and 
the appropriation was secured in spite of assurances from 
Congressmen that it would be impossible to obtain it. 
The result is a vindication of the policy of publicity, with- 
out which, in a democratic form of government, we can- 
not hope to achieve anything worth while. 

But the real task lies before us. Appropriations alone 
will not exterminate the disease—and it is by no means 
certain that the effort will succeed, no matter how con- 
scientiously the work is handled. One thing has been 
pitilessly demonstrated—that the policy of suppressing 
information and belittling the danger has not gotten us 
anywhere. By this act of Congress we now stand com- 


\ S a direct result of the policy of education and in- 


mitted to a thorough and widespread effort to stamp out 
the infection. This season will probably show whether or 
not it is too late. All that the agents of the United States 
Government can do in expending this appropriation is to 
scout for and reveal the presence of diseased pines or cur- 
rants. It is up to the states and to individuals to destroy 
the infected trees and plants, and if this codperation is 
not forthcoming, all efforts elsewhere will fail. 

The work of preventing the spread of the disease will 
be greatly aided by the enlarged powers granted to the 
Federal Horticultural Board to declare quarantines in 
tree and plant diseases by districts, states or sections 
of the country under which they may prevent absolutely 
the shipment of currants or gooseberry bushes or white 
pines into the Rocky Mountain section. So far, no 
cases of infection have been reported west of Minnesota. 
Such a quarantine may save the immensely valuable 
western white pine and the sugar pine of California from 
ultimate destruction. 





NATIONAL PARK LEGISLATION 


HE bili to create the Grand Canyon National Park 
failed of passage in the last Congress for lack of 
time. This bill, as drawn, excludes from the pro- 

posed park lands chiefly valuable for commercial grazing 
and timber, and not part of the Canyon itself. It should be 
reintroduced and passed at the first opportunity. But 
we protest against permitting the development of water- 
power within the Park, and wili continue to strive for the 
principle of exclusion from National Park areas of all forms 
of commercial exploitation—a danger which is not 
properly safeguarded in the recent law establishing a 
National Park Service. 


Of the numerous bills introduced in this Congress to 
create new National Parks, only one was passed, which 
establishes the Mount McKinley National Park in Alaska. 
In this matter, Congress has acted with commendable dis- 
cretion. The merits of the Mount McKinley Park project 
were unquestioned. As America’s highest peak, possessing 
scenery of unsurpassed grandeur, the setting aside of this 
mountain as one of our National Parks fully maintains 
the standard set by the Yosemite, the Yellowstone and the 
Sequoia. This cannot be said of any of the other park 
projects, which have met at least temporary defeat. It 
is to be hoped that most of them will not be revived. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FORESTRY 


T has been thought by some that the development of 
forestry on a large scale in Germany is due to the fact 
that an autocratic form of government enables the 

rulers to impose upon the unresisting masses public 
measures of common benefit, while in a democratic coun- 
try the instability of government and the influence of 
individual opinion will prevent the consistent develop- 
ment of any great constructive forestry policy. 

What, then, shall we say of forestry in republican France, 
where both science and practice have been developed to fully 
as great an efficiency and with equal benefits to the people? 

That stability of policy in forestry is necessary goes with- 
out saying. Trees cannot be grown unless the land on which 
they are produced is protected and managed for long pe- 
riods under intelligent supervision for that definite purpose. 
Otherwise the forest will be destroyed by unregulated 
lumbering, fires, insects, disease, and grazing, or by the 
clearing of much land for indifferent and unprofitable 
agriculture that had better be devoted to forest production. 
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What we do not yet realize fully is that forestry in 
Imperial Germany rests on the same basis as it does in 
republican France, and on which it must eventually de- 
pend in this country—a thorough education of children 
in the grade schools in the first principles of forestry, and 
its true place in the economic life of the nation. 

As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. If the right 
conception of forestry is implanted in the mind of the 
child, his attitude towards it for the rest of his life will 
be equally free from that destructive bent which makes 
vandals of half-grown boys, and the equally unreasoning 
sentimental attitude of protection expressed in the poem 
“Woodman, spare that tree,’’ which would deny the value 
and use of wood products to the community. 

Some of the greatest difficulties that the advocates of 
rational State and National forest policies encounter are 
created by the attitude and opinions of influential men 
who are profoundly ignorant of forest economics, and in a 
spirit of cocksure self-assertion sometimes appear as 
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champions of legislation whose tendency is to cripple or 
destroy efficient and sound forest administration. As 
an illustration, during the consideration of a dangerous 
bill in the Philippine legislature recently, whose purpose 
was to combine the forestry department with that of 
lands and mines, an American of some prominence re- 
marked, ‘‘ What has the forestry department of the Islands 
ever accomplished—they haven’t even pruned the trees!”’ 
Again, many of our best citizens can see but one, and that 
by no means the most important, aspect of forest pro- 
duction, namely, the esthetic value of forests as parks. 
This type of enthusiast has effectually paralyzed the 
proper development of the state forests of New York, and 
if permitted full sway would render the economic use of 
every acre of National Forest land impossible. The in- 
tentions of these citizens are of the best, but they have 
utterly failed to understand the basic facts of forestry, 
which recognize all the uses of the forest in both zsthetic 
and industrial life. The remedy for this condition lies 
in a better system of primary education on the value and 
uses of forests in the life of the nation. 

But what can we expect to teach a grade school pupil 
about forestry? An answer is found in the following state- 
ment by a young German of high school age, who has been 
a resident of this country since he was ten years old, but 
has never received any instruction in the subject except 
that which is given to all grade pupils in the schools of 
his native land. 
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“In the third grade I was taught the meaning of care 
for a tree and a forest. We were given a course in the 
growth and development of trees and forests. We learned 
that a tree is of great value to the country. It affords 
shade, consumes carbon dioxide and yields iumber. The 
abundance of trees means that the adjacent land will be 
fertile. I remember I was told that the massive foliage 
of the trees softened the downpour of torrential rains. 
The same foliage when dropped by the trees in the fall 
served as a fertilizer. Leaves, being a poor conductor of 
heat, preserve the moisture in the ground. Forests in- 
crease the agricultural products of agricultural communities. 
Forests also have tremendous financial vaiue in the lumber 
a forest will yield. I was also shown the beauty of trees as 
well as their value in other respects.” 

When every citizen of a nation has such fundamental 
and well balanced conceptions of forestry—and when even 
an eight-year-old boy knows that the beauty of trees is 
only one feature, “‘as well as their value in other respects,” 
is it any wonder that rational forest management, by which 
the forests are both utilized, and renewed, has taken the 
place of our primitive policies, which seek either to utterly 
destroy them or to preserve them intact? 

Let us use every effort to introduce a short but effec- 
tive course in forestry into every public school in the 
land. In this way only will the forest policies of our 
great country be built upon the rock foundation of popular 
intelligence and approval. 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN AND THE STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEAD LAW 


N AMERICAN Forestry, October, 1916, page 619, a 
statement was given based on most recent investiga- 
tions showing the extent of the public lands in western 

states, reserved and unreserved. Outside of the National 
Forests these lands are largely non-timbered, and non- 
irrigable, and can be used only for grazing. 

For years the question of the proper policy for their 
management was debated in Congress. The struggle lay 
between the advocates of a leasing law permitting the 
Interior Department to administer grazing and to collect 
fees and the plan proposed of facilitating the private 
acquisition of these lands. By the latter method the 
lands would be placed on the tax list and would produce 
local or state revenues, either by taxes or later by confis- 
cation for unpaid taxes, when the states could lease the 
lands and get the grazing revenue. Incidentally, such a 
law would greatly increase the business and the fees of 
the officials of the United States Land Office. 

With the three great forces behind it, the desire of the 
individual for land, the desire of the state for revenue 
and the desire of the land office for business, nothing 
could stop the passage of the stock grazing law. 

The law was safeguarded by stipulating that only 
non-forested and non-irrigable land could be filed upon 
and then only after the Interior Department had exam- 
ined and designated it as land suitable only for the pur- 
pose of the law, namely, for stock grazing. Mineral rights 
were reserved to the Government. The area allowed to 
each individual is 640 acres. 


But here comes the rub. Land which cannot be 
irrigated, lying in arid regions and not capable of dry 
farming, in other words, land of the character contem- 
plated by this bill, will graze only one cow on from ten 
to forty acres, depending upon the local conditions. The 
average capacity is perhaps twenty acres, giving a herd 
of 32 range cattle as the possibility from which to make a 
living. To obtain title to this land, improvements worth 
$1.25 per acre are required. 

It is the judgment of stock raisers that fully 100 head 
of cattle are required to yield a competent living and this 
requires from four to ten sections of grazing land. If 
these facts are true, the stock grazing law is based on a 
fundamental economic error and only about one man in 
from four to ten of those who file on these homesteads 
and invest their time, health and capital in improvements 
can hope to win out, and then only by acquiring title to 
the lands of those who fail. But as these failures may 
not all prove up before quitting, an extended period of 
economic disturbance and adjustment will be inevitable, 
during which the present winter range for stock will be 
split up, fenced off and made inaccessible, to the disruption 
of the stock business as now conducted. Unless economic 
questions affecting the public welfare are settled on some 
other basis than immediate self-interest, the public inevit- 
ably pays the piper in the long run. In this instance, 
private interest has won. Let us hope that similar ques- 
tions which may arise in the future will be looked at from 
a broader and more far-reaching standpoint. 








BUILDING BUNGALOWS 


BY 

HEN all other methods of arrangement for the 

interior of the house have failed, one may turn, 

with fair expectation of success, to the one-story 

type of building which we have come to know—dquite 
improperly—by the name of * bungalow.”’ 








FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSE AT SOUTH RIVER, MARYLAND. 
EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 

A very general idea seems to be that this one-story 
house arrangement is so simple a problem that it need be 
by no means as carefully thought out and studied as a 
more formal type of residence; and a second unfortunate 
idea is that it is a cheap method of building. Both are 
serious mistakes. 

In the first place, it is well to remember that in the 
“bungalow ”’ there is more outer wall surface to be covered, 
and more roof area in proportion to the enclosed part of 
the building than in a house of two, let us say, or more 
stories in height. And it is probable that in the majority 
of cases the same accommodations in the number and 
somewhat 


size of rooms could have been secured at a 








PLAN OF HOUSE NO. 1 
At Southern Pines, North Carolina. 
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Aymar Embury II, Architect. 
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smaller cost in a two-story house, or a larger number of 
rooms might have been had in a two-story house for the 
same amount. 

These items, of course, are naturally to be taken into 
consideration in estimating the comparative costs of a 
one- or two-story house, before deciding upon 
the type of plan to be used. 

It is probable that we are in the habit of 
considering the ‘“bungalow”’ type inexpensive 
because of the fact that in many instances, 
where the cost of erection has been low, the 
building itself was little more than a camp. In 
it the owners were, perhaps, satisfied with the 
barest accommodations and cheap workman- 
ship and material of a kind that would not be 
tolerated if a larger or more permanent struct- 
ure were used. 

Even with the rooms of the house spread 
out on a single floor, the plan may be a fail- 
ure notwithstanding many good points in favor 
of the general type. It may be its very sim- 
plicity, or what we take for simplicity, that so 
often lures us into a false sense of security and 
into a certain amount of and 
thoughtlessness in planning at the very points 
where the greatest care has been exercised in 
the successful examples of the type that the prospective 
builder may have seen and admired. 

But the very fact of its simplicity in plan and in ex- 
terior design brings new problems and new chances for 


carelessness 
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lina. Aymar Embury II, Architect. 
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BUILDING BUNGALOWS 








ELEVATION OF HOUSE NO. 1 


At Southern Pines, North Carolina. Aymar Embury II, Architect 


failure or success. 
the type are many. 
There is the total absence of stairs, for instance, and 
an opportunity, in laying out the plan, of arranging the 
rooms in such a manner that important rooms may have 
two, if not three, walls with windows in them, assuring a 
constant cross-circulation of air. The most popular ar- 


At the same time, the advantages of 


rangement of rooms is that in which the living-room 
occupies a central unit of the plan, with wings or extensions 
at either side, in one of which is the service portion of the 
house, with the dining-room closely connected with it 
and adjoining the living-room. 

On the other side of the central room in this plan are 
the sleeping-rooms, bath-rooms, 
The natural advantages of this arrangement are obvious. 


sleeping-porches, etc. 


Being built usually on more or less isolated tracts of 
5 ” . 


land, where the surroundings are more often trees, or at 
least broad expanses of lawn or field, the long, low lines of 
the house “fit” far more naturally and 
pleasingly into the landscape than the 
bulk of a higher and’ smaller building 
in ground area would. 

Greater opportunities are given the 
designer by these conditions for interest- 
ing composition in his design. And— 
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f homelikeness that is seldom secured in 
ereater height. 


always—the long, low, unbroken roof lines the 

house a feeling 

buildings of 
Here, ¢ 


of wastefuln 


we come face to face with a certain amount 

in the one-story arrangement of rooms. 
Taking into consideration the previously mentioned large 
expanse of roof necessary to cover the floor space below, 
we find ourselves with a large amount of room under the 
roof that, while it helps the general appearance of the 
house, is, wever, not easily made use of, excepting 
possibly for storage or similar purposes. 

The insertion of dormer windows here will immediately 
spoil the m interesting feature of the exterior design. 
If we raise roof high enough to get room height and 
window space in the side walls below the roof, the char- 
acter of building is automatically and immediately 
changed, and we no longer have a one-, but a two-story 


1 


l-rooms on the ground floor are now quite 


—" 
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house. 




















REAR ELEVATION wane HOUSE AT SOUTH 


Showing the office entrance and the court formed by 
the kitchen and bedroom wings. 





PLAN OF THE HOUSE 


Illustrating the most successful arrangemen 
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LOOR » PLAA’: 


AT SOUTH RIVER, MARYLAND 


t of the one-story house. 


t Aymar Embury II, 
Architect. 
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ing the seed and giv- 
ing it all proper attention itis |, 
disappointing to have it fail, 
and if the seed should start |; 
out nicely, it is doubly dis- |, 
appointing to have the baby | 
tree die away. if 





Thorburn’s seeds are H 
chosen with the utmost | 
care. Experience of over 
acentury hastaughtushow |; 
to select and offer to you jf 
those from which you will 
get excellent results. 


TOTO 





Thorburn’s seeds are 
sure seeds—you can rely 
on them and that counts 
for a lot! 


Send for our latest 
catalog. It contains much 
that will interest you and 
||| that will be useful to you. 


| J.M.Thorburn & Co. 


iB ESTABLISHED 1802 | 
13 53 S. Barclay Street ' 
i| I 
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BUILDING BUNGALOWS 
(Continued.) 


unnecessary and we find ourselves with a 
conventional and—if the exterior design 
follows “bungalow” character and lines— 
a thoroughly unsuccessful and ugly house. 

The buildings designed by Mr. Embury, 
and illustrated here, are successful exam- 
ples of one-story houses erected in various 
parts of the country and arranged to meet 
the requirements of occupancy and location 
brought about by conditions of site and 
location, and by the widely differing 
personal needs of the families occupying 
them. 

The object of the unusual arrangement 
in plan of the two Boyd bungalows at 
Southern Pines, North Carolina, for in- 
stance, was to get certain conditions of 
view and sunshine in the principal rooms, 
with the possible entrances from the street 
from what was practically the rear. These 
houses, which cost about six thousand dol- 
lars each, were built throughout of North 
Carolina pine. The clapboards were laid 
four and one-half inches to the weather 
and the shingles four inches. The framing 
timbers, interior and exterior door and 
window trim, the doors, floors, etc., are 
all North Carolina pine. 

In addition to considerations of design, 
Mr. Embury used the material chosen be- 
cause it was also the cheapest. “North 
Carolina pine down there,” he says, “ was 
then about seventeen dollars a thousand, 
while everything else was much higher.” 

The St. George Barber house at South 
River, Maryland, illustrates the central liv- 
ing-room type which has been mentioned 
as the most successful “ bungalow” plan. 
The living-room is in the center of the 


| building, with wings ‘at either side in close 


connection with the central room and at 
the same time entirely separated from each 
other. 

The dining- and bed-rooms all have ex- 
posures on three sides. The hall cuts off— 
by the simple closing of a door—the bed- 
room wing from the entire remainder of 
the house. The bath-room is especially well 
placed in its relation to the bed-rooms 
adjoining it. 

If the room at the end of the wing, now 
used as an office, was used as a bed-room, 
some slight rearrangement of the bath- 
room fixtures would make it possible to 
enter the bath from the hall. A separate 
porch for servants is provided with an 
entrance to the kitchen. 

This house was built for about eight 
thousand dollars. The shingles were laid 
in random widths, and the finish is much 
the same as in the Boyd houses. 





Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 





Seedlings TREE SEEDS Transplants 
Write for prices on $6.00 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 














Use This Catalog 
SUGGESTIONS 


FOR 
EFFECTIVE PLANTING 


T last a book has been written which tells 

what plants and trees and shrubs are 
best adapted by Nature for each garden and 
landscape—and how to group them most 
effectively. 


’ 


“Suggestions for Effective Planting” is not 
the usual mechanical, deadly dull nursery 
catalog. It is arranged in departments. To 
read it is like going over your problems with 
an experienced plantsman and having the 
proper materials listed for you. 


Send for your copy 


Andorra Nurseries 


William Warner Harper, Proprietor 
Box 200, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 














W. & T. SMITH CO. 


Geneva Nursery 


NURSERY STOCK 
AT WHOLESALE 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICE LIST 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


























OAK For $25.00 cash we will 

send you, carefully packed, 
tooo each of Black, Pin, Red and 
Scarlet Oaks, 6-12 inches, or 500 each 
for $15.00. 1000 each 12-18-inch 
White Ash, Catalpa Speciosa, White 
Elm, Black Locust, Russ Mulberry and 
Butternut for $20.00. The above are 
but a few of the many varieties we grow 
in Forestry and Ornamental Stocks. 


YOU NEED OUR PRICE LIST NOW. 


Atlantic Nursery Company,nc. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 





Hardy Native Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 
A SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
The Charles G. Curtis Company 








Callicoon, N. Y. 
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The bungalow above is described elsewhere in this issue. It is the 
work of one of America’s best known architects, Mr. Aymar 
Embury, who has placed the stamp of his approval on a splendid 
wood by building it throughout of 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


North Carolina Pine is your one best answer to the high cost of building. 
Not only is it less expensive than most woods but it is also quickly obtain- 
able throughout the East. 


Moreover, North Carolina Pine is endowed with a natural beauty and variety 
of grain figure possessed by few other woods. As an interior trim you will 
find it highly susceptible to every known stain and enamel treatment. With 
it, therefore, you can secure any desired artistic effect. Used as a bare 
flooring, it can be given a high polish, either wax or oil, and will require 
nothing more than ordinary attention. 


This wood, also, has ample stiffness and strength for all portions of your 
home's framework. As an exterior wood, properly protected by paint, it 
will last for generations. In fact, Southern homes built of North Carolina 
Pine before the Revolution are standing today in an excellent state of 
preservation. 


Write for Home-Builders’ Book and Book of Interiors. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
103 Bank of Commerce Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 


SUNTAN TH 
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Weiss Takes New Position 


Howard F. Weiss, Director of the For- 
est Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis- 
consin, has resigned to accept a position 
with the C. F. Burgess Laboratories 
(Chemical Engineers), at Madison, and 
will engage in the development of prod- 
ucts and processes involving a more profit- 
able utilization of wood and timber. As 
director of the largest government labora- 
tory in the world devoted to the study of 
wood, Mr. Weiss has had charge of numer- 
ous investigations in kiln drying, wood pres- 

he manufac- 


ervation, wood distillation, t 
ture of pulp and paper, the mechanical 
testing of timber, and the production of 
ethyl alcohol, turpentine, etc., which work 
has thrown him in direct contact with tim- 
ber problems in the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and South America. Several of the 
government publications are written by 
him, and his book, “The Preservation of 
Structural Timber,” is the most exhaustive 
written on this subject. 


Thrushes Destroy Insects 
A study of six species of thrushes by the 
Biological Survey shows that the economic 
tendencies of these birds are in keeping 
with their other desirable qualities. They 
commit no depredations on crops, and de- 
stroy large numbers of insects. 


CANADIAN 
DEPARTMENT 


ELLWOOD WILSON, SECRETARY, 
CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 
FOREST ENGINEERS 

Forest Protection for the woodlands of 
Quebec is making most satisfactory prog- 
ress. All of the timberland owners in the 
valley of the upper Ottawa River have 
decided to join the Lower Ottawa Forest 
Protective Association. This will bring the 
territory patrolled by this association up to 
nearly fifty thousand square miles. The 
territory will be divided up into districts, 
each under the control of an inspector. 


On March sixth, at the Chateau Fron- 
tenac, in Quebec, a meeting of the timber- 
land owners on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence River, from a point south of the 
City of Quebec to the end of the Gaspe 
Peninsula, was held under the chairman- 
ship of Ellwood Wilson, President of the 
St. Maurice Forest Protective Association. 
The question of forming a new protective 
association for this region was thoroughiy 
discussed, and it was decided to organize. 
A committee was appointed to draw up a 
constitution and by-laws. Later in the day 
this committee reported, and after a deputa- 
tion had waited on the Minister of Lands 
and Forests to ascertain his position and 
what the Government would do to help the 
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new association, it was formally organized. 
Mr. Gerald Power, of the River Ouelle Pulp 
Company, was elected President, and Mr. 
Paul G. Owen, who has been for many 
years Secretary of the Quebec Limit 
Holders’ Association, was made Secretary- 
Treasurer. The territory of this Associa- 
tion, which is to be called the Southern St. 
Lawrence Forest Protective Association, 
will comprise about twenty thousand square 
miles and will be divided into two sections, 
each with a board of five directors, with a 
vice-president and general manager. The 
Province of Quebec is now fairly well cov- 
ered with protective associations, the only 
important section left out being the Lake 
St. John Region, and it is hoped that the 
limit holders in that section will soon fol- 
low the lead of the rest of the Province. 
Another Forestry Battalion for use in 
England and France is being recruited in 
the Province of Quebec by Major H. J. 
Lyons, of the Canada and Gulf Terminal 
Railway. His acting chief engineer, Mr. 
E. S. Holloway, has enlisted as lieutenant 
Major Lyons had already enlisted a rail- 
way construction battalion which is doing 
good service in France. These construction 
battalions are employed in France to keep 
the lines of communication following close 
up to the first line so that big guns, ammu- 
nition, men and supplies may be moved up 
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Dr. Howe, of the University of Toronto, 
with two technical assistants, will com- 
mence for the Commission of Conservation 
and in codperation with the Laurentide 
Company, Limited, a survey of the cut-over 
pulpwood lands. This survey will deter- 
mine the amount of wood left after logging, 
the reproduction, rate of growth and prob- 
able yield of timber after a certain number 
of years, and will make recommendations 
as to improved methods of cutting 


The Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited, of Shawenegan Falls, 
Quebec, has decided to commence planting 
trees on its holdings, making the third 
large paper company to undertake such re- 
forestation work. 

The Canadian Forestry Association has 
just issued a very instructive and attrac- 
tive little book, “ Mon Premier Livre sur 
la Foret,” for distribution to school chil- 
dren throughout the Province of Quebec. 
It is most attractively gotten up, is about 
four and one-half by six inches, and is full 
of illustrations, showing well and_ badly 
managed forests, those undamaged and 
those damaged by fire, the destruction 
wrought by bombardments of forest areas 
in France, lumbering scenes, fire ranging 
work, erosion and so forth. The text is 
also exceedingly interesting and the whole 
book will be of great help in educating the 
young people about their most important 
natural resource and its proper care. The 


association has also issued a small folder in 
both French and English, called the “ Pic- 
ture of Your Enemy,” which, on being 
opened, shows an excellent colored picture 
of a forest fire and warns everyone to be 
careful. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is being more and 
more fully realized that the greatest meas- 
ure of protection for our forests comes 
through education. This has been so strik- 
ingly shown in the work of the St. Maurice 
Protective Association that further efforts 
are continually being made to educate and 
interest the people in this work and to 
secure the active codperation of all who 
live in or near forested sections. 

The new Forest Protective Department 
of the Province of Ontario is getting well 
into harness, and has made elaborate plans 
for good protection during the coming dan- 
ger season. A fire tax will be imposed on 
timberland holders and everything possible 
will be done to give them first-class pro- 


tection. 
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LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST FOR MARCH, 1917 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the 
library of the United States Forest 
ervice. ) 


Forestry as a Whole 


Taylor, Jay L. B. Handbook for rangers 
and woodsmen. 420 p. il. N. Y., 
Wiley & sons, 1917. 


Proceedings and reports of associations, 

_ forest officers, etc. 

California—State forester. Sixth biennial 
report, 1915-16. 56 p. il. Sacramento, 
Cal., 1916. 

Royal Scottish arboricultural society. 
Transactions, vol. 31, pt. 1. 80 p. Edin- 
burgh, 1917. 


Forest Botany 


Coker, W. C., and Totten, H. R. The trees 
of North Carolina. 106 p. Chapel Hill, 
W. C. Coker, 1916. 

Maiden, J. H. A critical revision of the 
genus Eucalyptus, pt. 28. 26 p. pl. 
Sydney, Gov’t. printer, 1916. 

Maiden, J. H. The forest flora of New 
South Wales, pt. 60. 40 p. pl. Sydney, 
Gov't. printer, 1916. 


Silvical Studies of Species 


Sterrett, W. D., and Holmes, J. S. The ash 
in North Carolina. 8 p. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1917. (North Carolina—Geologi- 
cal and economic survey. Press Bul- 
letin no. 156.) 





Forest Protection 


Diseases 

Davey tree expert co., Ind. When your 

trees need the tree surgeon. 16 p. il. 
Kent, Ohio, 1916. 

Long, W. H. Investigations of the rotting 
of slash in Arkansas. 15 p. Wash., 
D. C., 1917. (U. S—Dept. of agricul- 
ture. Bulletin no. 496.) 
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FOREST NURSERIES 


PINE SPRUCE 


Evergreen trees for forest 
planting in any quantity, 
from 100 trees to carload lots. 


WE GROW OUR OWN TREES 


Write us for catalogue 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


KEENE, N. H. 














FORESTRY SEEDS 


I OFFER AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Pinus strobus 
Pseudo-tsuga Douglassi 
Pinus ponderosa 
Picea Englemanpi 
Picea Pungens 
Thuya Occidentalis 
Pinus taeda 
and many other varieties, all of this season’s 
crop and of good quality. Samples upon re- 
quest. Send for my catalogue containing full 
list of varieties. 


THOMAS J. LANE 


TREE SEEDSMAN 
Dresher Pennsylvania 




















HILL’S 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Also Tree Seeds 


FOR REFORESTING 


EST for overa half century. All leading 

hardy sorts, grown in immense quantities. 
Prices lowest. Quality highest. Forest 
Planter’s Guide, also price lists are free. 
Write to-day and mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 





Orc hids We are specialists in Orchids, 


we collect, import, grow, sell 
and export this class of plants exc ye 
Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids er i be had on application. Also special 
list of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 











CURRENT LITERATURE 


Fire 

Black, Robson. A matter of opinion. 24 p. 
il. Ottawa, Canadian forestry associa- 
tion, 1916. 


Forest Economics 


Forest policy 

Hutchins, D. E. Scientific national forestry 
for New — 45 p. il. Welling 
ton, N. Z., 


Forest Utilization 


Lumber industry 

Berry, Swift. Lumbering i in the sugar and 
yellow pine region of California. 99 p. 
pl., map. W ash., DD: C,, 9t%. €U: 3 
Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 440. 

Greeley, William Buckhout. Forest owner- 
ship in relation to the lumber industr 
29 p. Minneapolis, Northern 
mz inufacturers’ association, 1917 

Lumbermen’s credit association. Refer- 
ence book, Feb., 1917. Chicago and New 
York, 1917. 

Southern pine association. Sellin 
being the full and complete re; 
the first school of salesmanship, hel 
St. Louis, Mo., June 26, 27 and 28, 1916 
502 p. Kansas City, Mo., 1916. 

Zon, Raphael. Lumber markets of the 
Mediterranean region and the near east. 
31 p. Wash. D. C., 1917. (U. S- 
Dept. of commerce—Bureau of f n 
and domestic commerce. Miscellaneous 
series, no. 51.) 








Wood-using industries 





French, Edward H., and Withrow, James R. 
The hardwood distillation industry in 
America. 32 p. il. Columbus, O., 1914. 


(Ohio state university—College of en- 
gineering. Bulletin no. 13.) 

Palmer, R. C. Yields from the destructive 
distillation of certain hardwoods. 8 p. 


Wash., D. C., 1917. (U. S—Dept. of 
agriculture. Bulletin 508.) 


Smith, W. H. Studies on paper pulps. 13 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1917. (U. S—Dept. of 
commerce—Bureau of standards. Tech- 


nologic paper, no. 88.) 
Auxiliary Subjects 


Description and travel 

Williams, Ira A. The Columbia river 
gorge: its geologic history interpreted 
from the Columbia river highway. 130 
p. il, map. Corvallis, Ore. 1916. 
(Oregon—Bureau of mines and ge- 
ology. The mineral resources of Ore- 
gon, v. 2, no. 3.) 


Natural resources and their conservation 

Camp fire club of America—Committee on 
conservation of forests and wil ld life. 
Conservation bulletin, no. 1. 15 p. New 


York, 1917. 
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| FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
ic ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS ® 


; We offer for spring 1917 our usual line of Forest tree ¢ 
seedlings and Ornamental Shrubs, Cuttings, etc. 
White for spring trade list. 


Forest Nursery Company 


TENNESSEE 
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KELSEY’S RARE HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 
AND CAROLINA MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 


Tsuga caroliniana, 
he most beautiful Hemlock known 
Rhododendron carolinianum, 
New clear pink dwarf species 
Leucothoe catesbaei, 
Most graceful of broad-leaved border plants 
Lilium carolinianum, 
Only fragrant native eastern species 
Azalea lutea, Great Flame Azalea, 
Most brilliant flowered American Shrub 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Highlands Nursery Boxford Nursery 
3800 ft.elevationinthe Specimen Evergreens 
Carolina Mountains Boxford, Mass. 














GRAFTED NUT TREES 


Why not combine NUT CULTURE 
with forestry? My hardy PENN- 
SYLVANIA GROWN treesare the 
best for eastern or northern planting. 
Catalogue and cultural guide free. 


WHY NOT BUD OR GRAFT 


NUT TREE SPECIALIST 


the seedling black walnuts and 
butternuts on your farm over to the 
improved English walnuts; and the 
hickories to fine pecans and shag- 
barks. Booklet on propagation and 
top-working Nut Trees free. 


J. F. JONES 


Box A, Lancaster, Pa. 











EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS — We will pull or dig,as requested. 
F'rom Nort th Michigan, Arbor Vitze,Hemlock hit vi 
Pine, White Spruce and Balsam Fir; from 
Cc “ed ar. 

DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS —Ash, Beech, Lin : 
Maple, Cherry, Oaks, and many other trees and shrubs, thro 
our many collecting st ations. Many of these in transplanted 
nursery-grown stock. 

PERENNIALS—We get out millions of these. Send list of 
wants for quotations. Address Dept. A. F.. 


HOPEDALE NURSERIES, Hopedale, Ill. 




















TIMBER ESTIMATES 
FiREPROTECTIONPLAN 
Maps. LoccincReports 


Empine STATEFORESTERS 
156 Firts Ave. New Yorn Crry 








Ask for 1917 booklet,‘ Some Reasons Why.” 


High Income Return on 
Non-Fluctuating Investment 


Invest your dividends in Ist Lien Mortgages; collateral 
value and interest return, 7 percent. or 744 per cent. always 
known. Miller's close-in Miami Mortgages are not subje ct 





closely safeguarded as guaranteed mortgages. s 
invested here by America’s most prominent men. Some 
Reasons Why, tree. 


:. F. MILLER & CO., Trust Bldg., Miami, Florida 














PARK and ESTATE 
FORESTRY 


Logging Reports Utilization Studies 
Timber Estimates Forest Planting 
Etc. 


Methods and Cost of Mosquito 
Eradication 


P. L. BUTTRICK 


Forester and Mosquito Expert 
P. O. Box 607 New Haven, Conn. 
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‘It was no trouble at all 


to get rid of the stumps by blasting,’’ writes R. C. English, 
Port Matilda, Pa. “I had never used an explosive before 
and had never seen the work done. But I understood it 
thoroughly after looking at the pictures in your book. It 
is easy to blast stumps with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 
It costs little compared with the cost of labor that it replaces. You 
can buy it from a dealer near you. If youdon’t know him, ask us. 
Mail the coupon for our book, “‘Better Farming,” 74 pages, 84 illus- 
trations, shows how to blast stumps and boulders, drain land, make 
beds for trees and increase soil fertility by using Atlas Farm Pow der. 
ff 1 ae eee GR GE Oe ee St ES ee a 
: ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
F R E E Send me your 74-page book: “Better Farming.’’ Iam interested in the use | 
of explosives for the purpose before which I mazk X: 
33 @) @) K STUMP BLASTING DITCH DIGGING J 
A BOULDER BLASTING A] ROAD BUILDING I 
Ke) ze N SUBSOIL BLASTING TREE PLANTING i 
Name. — Address. i 


eS ee ee Gee eG = a a a om onal 
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Are you on the rented List for Catalog of 
* Hicks Nurseries ? 




















It will confirm your deci- 
sions on fitting your selec- 
tion of trees to your soil and 
climate. It offers trees for 
dry and acid soils and moist 
soils in the same region. 
Many nurseries on alkaline 
soils do not specialize on 
oaks and pines. 


Trees 20 years old can be 
selected now. They are 
guaranteed to grow satis- 
factorily or replaced free. 








ISAAC HICKS & SON 


Pine and Oak Help Each Other Westbury, Nassau Co., N. Y. 
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North Carolina—Geological and economic 
survey. Some facts and figures about 
North Carolina and her natural re- 
sources. 2d ed. 51 p. Raleigh, N. C., 
1917. 

Virginia—Dept. of agriculture and immi- 
gration. Virginia; its agricultural and 
industrial resources. 103 p. il. pl. 
Richmond, Va., 1916. (Bulletin no. 
104.) 


Public lands 

North Dakota—Board of university and 
school lands. Twelfth biennial report 
for the period beginning July 1, 1914, 
and ending June 30, 1916. 33 p. Fargo, 
N. D., 1916. 

South Dakota—Dept. of school and public 
lands. Fourteenth biennial report, from 
July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1916. 290 p. 
tables. Pierre, S:-BD: 1916. 


National parks and monuments 

Eliot, Charles W., and others. Sieur de 
Monts national monument; addresses 
upon its opening. 22 p. n. p., 1916. 
(Sieur de Monts BS oe 2.) 

Eno, Henry Lane. The Sieur de Monts 
national monument as a bird sanctuary. 
7p. pl. n. p., 1916. (Sieur de Monts 
publications, 3.) 

United States—Dept. of the _ interior. 
Glimpses of our national parks, by Rob- 
ert Sterling Yard. 48 p. il. Wash., 
D,-C., 1910. 


Ecology 

Braun, E. Lucy. The physiographic ecology 
of the Cincinnati region. 97 p. il, 
maps. Columbus, O., 1916. (Ohio— 
Biological survey. Bulletin 7.) 

Clements, Frederic E. Plant succession; 
an analysis of the development of vege- 
tation. 512 p. pl. Wash., D. C., Car- 
negie institution, 1916. 


Commerce 

United States—Federal trade commission. 
Report on codperation in American ex- 
port trade, pt. 1-2. charts. Wash., 
D, C.,; 1916. 

United States—Federal trade commission. 
Report on trade and tariffs in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentine, Chile, Bolivia, and 
Peru. 246 p. pl. Wash., D. C., 1916. 


Periodical Articles 


Miscellaneous periodicals 
Bulletin of the Torrey botanical club, Jan., 
1917.—A quantitative, volumetric and 


dynamic study of the vegetation of the - 


Pinus teda belt of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, by Roland M. Harper, p. 
39-57. 


Country gentleman, Feb. 10, 1917.—Stumps 
worth money, by C. J. Zintheo, p. 56, 58. 

Country gentleman, Feb, 24, 1917.—Natural 
birch oil; fair profits for farmers dur- 
ing winter months, by Joseph S. Illick, 
p. 39-40; Roadside trees, p. 43. 

Country gentleman, March 3, 1917.—Con- 
serving the woodlot, by Walter D. 
Ludwig, p. 42-4. 


‘ Country life in America, Feb., 1917.—The 


fall of the leaf, by S. Leonard Bastin, 
p. 76-78; The tree surgeon, by Cordelia 
J. Stanwood, p. 122. 

Fins, feathers and fir, Dec., 1916.—District 
forester’s report on game conditions on 
Minnesota national forests, by Smith 
Riley, p. 12-13. 

Fire protection, Feb., 1917—Fire protec- 
tion on the national forests of the 
United States, by John L. Cobbs, Jr., 


p. 6. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Jan. 27, 1917.—The 
home timber trade in 1916, by A. D. 
Webster, p. 33; The cluster oak of 
Savernake forest, by A. Henry, p. 34-5. 
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Geographical review, Feb., 1917——A map of | SS 3 SS 9 BS ss ss Ss sn SS SIO 


the vegetation of the United States, by 
Forrest Shreve, p. 119-25. 

Good roads, Feb. 24, 1917.—Recent practice 
in wood block pavements, by Ellis R. 
Dutton, p. 129-31. 

Harvard graduates’ magazine, Dec., 1916.— 
Some unwritten records in the Harvard 
forest, by Richard T. Fisher, p. 191-3. 

House and garden, Dec., 1916.—A study of 
trees in winter, by E. P. Powell, p. 29. 

International review of the science and prac- 
tice of agriculture, Sept., 1916.—His- 
torical review of Canada’s timber in- 
dustry, by James Lawler, p. 1227-34; 
The forest trees of Canada, by R. G. 
Lewis, p. 1234-41. 

Journal of commerce, Feb. 5, 1917.—Dis- 
covering native woods for dye ma- 
terials, by Howard F. Weiss, p. 19; 
Finding new uses for the waste of for- 
ests, by A. W. Schorger, p. 41. 

Journal of geography, Dec., 1916.—Influ- 
ence of the lumber industry upon the 
salt industry of Michigan, by Charles 
W. Cook, p. 117-25. 

Journal of heredity, March, 1917—The 
Texas palmetto, Inodes texana, p. 123-4. 

Michigan farmer, Jan. 13, 1917-——The wood- 
lot, its place in farm management, by 
W. I. Gilson, p. 25, 27-8. 

National wool grower, Feb., 1917.—Deci- 
sion regarding grazing fees, by David 
F. Houston, p. 27-8. 

Philippine agricultural review, 1916—Notes 
on cinchona in Java, by P. J. Wester, 
Dp. 2fa-7. 

Phytopathology, Feb., 1917——The penetra- 
tion of foreign substances introduced 
into trees, by W. H. Rankin, p. 5-13; 
Does Cronartium ribicola winter on the 
currant, by W. A. McCubbin, p. 17-31; 
Some new or little known hosts for 
wood-destroying fungi, by Arthur S. 
Rhoades, p. 46-8. 

Plant world, Jan., 1917—Notes on the his- 
tory of the willows and poplars, by 
Edward W. Berry, p. 16-28; A quarter- 
century growth in plant physiology, by 
Burton Edward Livingston, p. 1-15. 

Reclamation record, March, 1917.—Protect- 
ing the water user by land classification, 
p. 143-4. 

St. Nicholas, Dec., 1916.—Protecting the 
nation’s forests, p. 168-9. 

Scientific American, Feb. 3, 1917—Doum 

* nuts of commerce, p. 129. 

Scientific American, Feb. 17, 1917.—Science 
in the lumber industry; tremendous 
saving of waste products now being 
effected upon a commercial scale, by 
Wn. J. Ferry, p. 178. 

Scientific American supplement, Dec. 16, 
1916.—Where the motor truck has dis- 
placed the horse; records made haul- 
ing heavy logs in Washington forests, 
p. 388-9; Experiments in the cultivation 
of the cork tree in Sardinia, p. 395. 

Scientific American supplement, Jan. 13, 
1917.—The Brazil nut of commerce; 
how it grows, and how it is gathered, 
p. 20-1; The oaks of America, by Wil- 
liam Trelease, p. 23; Hevea rubber tree, 
p. 23; Trees in medicine, by John Foote, 
p. 26-7. 

University of California journal of agri- 
culture, Feb., 1917.—Forest service con- 
ference, by L. W. Taylor, p. 190, 200-1; 
Depreciation factors in lumber study, 
p. 191, 204-5. 

World’s work, Feb., 1917—A mechanical 
tree feller, p. 453-4. 





Trade journals and consular reports 

American lumberman, Feb. 17, 1917.—Plan 
to control blister rust is suggested, p. 
52. 


Clearing Costs Reduced 





_ The recent land clearing tests conduct 
Wisconsin have revolutionized methods 
sively much lower clearing costs per acre 


The leading kinds of stump pullers—hand and power—were 
represented. he dynamite used was 


GU POND 


RED CROSS FARM POWDER 





by the University of 
d established conclu- 


These tests proved the following important facts: 
1st—The cheaper Red Cross Farm Powders will in most soils blast 
out stumps as well as the most expensive 30% and 40% grades. 


yen, 
2nd—The combined use of Red Cross Farm Powder and a stump 
> 





puller is often the cheapest and best way to clear land. 
3rd—Properly placed charges fired with a blasting machine greatly 
reduce the amount, strength and cost of the dynamite pm mk 
As a result the average stump covered land can now be cleared at 
less cost per acre than before the war. 
Write Now for Full Information 
Every farmer with stump covered land should know the full facts 
about this modern method of land clearing. Write today for 
Land Clearing Bulletin No. 350 
If you are interested in orchard planting, ditching, drainage, 
boulder blasting, subsoiling or post hole blasting be sure to ask for 
Hand Book of Explosives No. 350 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS @ CO. 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Our Trees 


HOW TO KNOW THEM 





Photographs from Nature 
By ARTHUR I. EMERSON 


% WITH A GUIDE TO THEIR RECOGNI- 
hs WE MAKE THE : TION AT ANY SEASON OF THE YEAR 


% on AND NOTES ON THEIR CHARACTER- 
; ENGR AV INGS - ISTICS, DISTRIBUTION AND CULTURE 
ta 
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’ FOR THE ‘ By CLARENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. 
te AMERICAN FORESTRY Le Teacher of Nature Study in the Massachusetts 
e MAGAZINE | State Normal School at Lowell 
2 “> One hundred and forty illustrations 
: OUR SPECIALTY Al Size of book, 734 inches by 10 inches 
bY Is THE “BETTER GRADE FINISH oF yy Cloth, $3.00 net Postage extra 
‘ Le os 
y aanaienipend - psig by ALL ge og will hail this book 
P*, ‘ with delight. Its purpose is to 
f ais porns Plone —_ : _ afford an opportunity for a more 
‘ sd intelligent acquaintance with American 
re : trees, native and naturalized. The 
~ Har Tones Line Pirates <i pictures upon the plates have in all 
™ PO er cases been photographed direct from 
Be DuLLo-TONES ano HALF Tones (2! nature, and have been brought together 
E\ CoLtor Process Mu ti-Cotors Be in such a way that the non-botanical 
a ay reader can recognize at a glance either 
s the whole tree or the leaves, flowers, 


ee 


i 


ESTABLISHED 1889- Hi fruits, or winter twigs, and thus be able 

to identify with ease and certainty any 

GATCHEL & MANNING ’ unknown tree to which his attention 

ne sen a may be — In the discussion of the 

text especial attention has been given 

PHILADELPHIA to the distinguishing character of the 

various species, as well as to the more 

interesting phases of the yearly cycle 

of each, and the special values of each 
for ornamental planting. 
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Continued Success and Growth of American | Publishers 
Forestry is dependent upon the manner in | 
which our advertising pays. No advertiser | J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
unworthy of our recommendation is knowingly | Philadelphia 
admitted in these columns. 




















on Shade and Orchard Trees against 
Canker Worms, Climbing Cut Worms, 
Woolly Aphides, Ants and Tussock, Gypsy 
and Brown-tail Caterpillars. It is equally 
effective against any crawling insects. 


Band Trees about Two Weeks 
Before Insects Appear to 
Get Best Results 


Easily applied with wooden paddle. One 
pound makes about 10 lineal feet of band. 
One application stays sticky three months 
and longer—outlasting 10 to 20 times any 
other substance. Remains effective rain 
or shine. Won't soften—won’t run or 
melt, yet always elastic, expanding with 
growth of tree. No mixing, simply open 
can and use. Will not injure trees. 


Tree Tanglefoot ty y 
the tree on left 


For Tree Surgery 


Tree Tanglefoot is superior to anything 
on the market—it is the best application 
after pruning or trimming. It will water- 
proof the crotch of a tree or a cavity or 
wound in a tree, when nothing else will doit. 


Sold by All First-Class Seedsmen 


1-lb. cans 35c; 3-lb. cans $1.00; 10-lb. 
cans $3.00; 20-lb. cans $5.50 and 25-lb. 
wooden pails $6.75. 


Write to-day for illustrated booklet on 
Leaf-eating Insects. Mailed free. 


THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 


144 Straight Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot 
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R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & Co. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL & CHEMICAL EXPERTS 
723-731 WOODWARD BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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American lumberman, Feb. 24, 1917.—Build- 
ing codes and lumber poodustion, by 
Julius Seidel, p. 35; The outlook for 


forestry in the northwest, by T. T. 
Munger, p. 64. 
American lumberman, March 3, 1917.—The 


tree-killing beetles of California, by 
Stewart Edward White, p. 32-3; In- 
fluence of the silo on modern agricul- 
ture, p. 41; Many ways of using south- 
ern pine mill waste, by Howard F. 


Weiss, p. 57. 
American lumbermen, March 10, 1917.— 
Will aid government in national de- 
fense; data collected by Forest products 
laboratory on properties of wood most 


comprehensive, p. 34; Surface burning, 
by Stewart Edward White, p. 36-7. 

Canada lumberman, March 1, 1917.—Burn- 
ing the slash after logging, by B. W. 
Lakin, p. 29; Logging operations in 
Newfoundland, by J. Wilfrid McGrath, 
p. 30; Striking results from forest pa- 
trol, by Arthur H. Graham, p. 38. 

Hardwood record, Feb. 25, 1917.—Hard- 
woods and softwoods, by Hu Maxwell, 
p. 18-20; Plea for closer discrimination 
in the use of the words “ grain” and 

‘texture,’ with reference to wood, by 
Arthur Koehler, p. 21-2. 

Hardwood record, March 10, 1917.—Value 
of weight in wood, by Hu Maxwell, p. 
15-17; New Zealand teak, p. 20; Veneer- 
ing with two woods, p. 25-6. 

Journal of industrial and engineering chem- 
istry, March, 1917—The fixation of 
nitrogen, by John E. Bucher, p. 233-53; 
A study of commercial beechwood creo- 
sote, by H. K. Smith and S. F. Acree, 
p. 275-6; A method of producing crude 
wood creosote from hardwood tar, by 
R. C. Judd and S. F. Acree, p. 276-7 
Some observations on the influence of 
humidity on the physical constants of 
paper, by Otto Kress and Philip Silver- 
stein, p. 277-82; Further studies on a 
numerical expression for color as given 
by the Ives tint photometer, by Otto 
Kress and G. C. McNaughton, p. 282- 
4; The chemistry of wood decay, by 
Robert Evstafieff Rose, p. 284-7. 

Lumber trade journal, March 1, 1917.— 
Wood exports for 1916, p. 21-8. 

Lumber world review, March 10, 1917.— 
Wood preservation at low cost, p. 25-7. 

Packages, Feb., 1917—Cost chart, National 
association of box manufacturers, p. 
20; How to determine costs, by S. J. 
Glanton, p. 42-4. 

Paper, Feb. 14, 1917.—Electricity in the 
paper industry, by W. W. Cronkhite, p. 
42-54; Bleached groundwood, by Otto 
Schutz, p. 64-6; Baled pulpwood chips, 
by Rolf Thelen, p. 82-6; The manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper, by Lucien Buck, 
p. 88-123; First use of groundwood in 
papermaking, by Warner Miller, p. 128- 
32; American paper in export trade, by 
Benjamin Labree, p. 132-4; Technical 
association of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry ; - annual meeting, p. 136-63. 

Paper, Feb. 21, 1917—Paper pulp possibili- 
ties said nd be big in Brazil, by Alfred 
L. M. Gottschalk, p. 40. ‘ 

Paper, Feb. 28, 1917.—How paper is affected 
by humidity, by Otto Kress, p. 13-17. 

Paper, March 7, 1917.—This country’s pulp- 
ae resources, by W. B. Greeley, p. 
17, 

Paper cai and wood pulp news, Feb. 10, 
1917.—Wood waste for paper, by How- 
ard F. Weiss, p. 245; Using the whole 
tree, by A. W. Schorger, p. 246 

Paper trade journal, Feb. 8, 1917.—A year 
of unusual’ activity in the paper and 
pulp industry in 1916, p. 5-17; A year 
of eventful conditions in England in the 
paper industry, by A. L. Wise, p. 19 
21; Manufacture of paper in France 
shows decrease, by E. Bardet, p. 23-5; 
Quebec and maritime provinces are 
busy; paper industry prosperous, by C. 
L. Sibley, p. 26-39; Pulp and paper 
work during the year rj the Forest 
products laboratory, by Otto Kress, p. 
43-7; Forestry and forest products for 
pulp, by Martin L. Griffin, p. 53-5; 
Chinese mill has American machinery, 
by L. M. Lamm, p. 66, 75; Production 
of methyl alcohol from the spent liquors 
of soda pulp process, by Albert E. 
White and John D. Rue, p. 109-17; 
Hemlock may be good substitute for 
spruce pulp, p. 163; United States paper 
laboratories, by ic M. Lamm, p. 305- 
9; Paper- making in Great Britain dur- 
ing 1916, p. 333-5; Improvements in 
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quality of ground wood pulp, p. 337- 
9; “Enge” and other ground pulp, by 
Ch. Vig, p. 347-9. 

Pulp and paper magazine, Jan. 25, 1917.— 
The future of sulphate and kraft pulp, 
by Hans Lagerlof, p. 94-5; Control of 
the white pine blister rust, by 
Gissow, p. 96-7; The disposal of slash, 






















“Here’s What Guides Her, Boys” 


America’s fastest trains are governed by Hamilton 
Watches. Engineers and conductors depend upon 





by Mf Campbell and R. D. Pretti, Hamilton accuracy. Wouldn’t you like to own 
Pulp ‘and paper magazine, Feb. 1, 1917.— : , word : z 
Phe classification of the crown lands Timekeeper of America? Decide now that you will. 
of New Brunswick, by P. Z. Caver- 
hill, p. 115-17. 
Pulp and paper magazine, Feb. 15, 1917.— 


Forestry and forest wood pete for 


Hamilton Match 





| 

| ° A 

| this watch that has become famous as the Railroad 
| 

| 


pulp, by Martin L. Griffin, 171-2. | 
Railway review, Feb. 17, i917. Timber “The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’* | 

. processes used in the United You can buy Hamilton movement alone for $13.00 ($14.00 |} 

States, 242-3. in Canada). ‘Other Hamiltons cost $26.50, $30.00, up to 


St. Louis Sa wiactlaall March 1, 1917.—List 
of associations and officers, p. 62-3. 
Southern lumber journal, Feb. 15, 1917.— 


$150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k heavy gold case. 
Hamiltons are made in many models—in cased watches; also in 
movements which your jeweler can fit to your present watch case. 








Fire protection for North Carolina now 
in sight, p. 26-7; Asphalt shingles de- 
nied use yo ae mores shingles have 
been barred, p. 32-3; Some facts re- 
garding the amount of lumber entering 
into the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, p. 34. 

Southern lumberman, Feb. 24, 1917.—Use 
of southern yellow pine in shipbuilding, 
by A. C. Powers, p. 29 

Southern lumberman, March 10, 1917.—How 
to measure the conditions in seasoned 
lumber, by James E. Imrie, p. 29-30. 

Timber trade journal, Feb. 10, 1917—Epping 
forest, by Charles White, p. 216. 


Timber trade journal, Feb. 17, 1917.—Brit- 
ish-made wooden toys, p. 283-4. 
Timber trade journal, Feb. 24, 1917.—The 


natural growth of forests, by Henry 
S. Graves, p. 290; Afforestation in 
Wales, by Fraser Storey, p. 291; The 
artificial drying of wood, p. 21. 

Timberman, Feb., i917.—Russian forest de- 
velopment, p. 28; Oregon logging stream 
legislation, p. 32-2; Testing Douglas 
fir bridge stringers, by O. P. M. Goss, 
p. 37; Common types of South Ameri- 
ean doors, p. 40; Afforestation a neces- 
sity in New Zealand, by Sir James Wil- 
son, p. 40-1; Forests of the Tropics, p. 
41; First aid in lumber industry, by 
W. N. Lipscomb, p. 48B. 

United States daily consular report, March 
9, 1917—Improved conditions in Fin- 
nish lumber trade, p. 899; Reforesting 
western Norway with Douglas fir, p. 





United States daily consular report, March 
10, 1917.—Forestry work in New Zea- 
land, by Alfred A. Winslow, p. 924-5. 


Veneers, March, 1917—Sawing veneer 
flitches, by James F. Hobart, p. 13- 
14; Increased use of figured gum 
veneers, by S. E. H., p. 17-18. 

West Coast lumberman, Feb. 15, 1917.— 
California promulgates permanent log- 
ging and saw mill safety orders, p. 
K 7s 8 


Wood turning, March, 1917.—Making split 
hickory spokes, by A. L. Brown, p. 11- 
12: D shovel handle making, p. 15; De- 
velopment of sawdust, p. 19, 

Wooden and willow ware trade review, Feb. 
8, 1917—Canada’s toy industry grows, 
by John G. Foster, p. 81-2. 

Wood-worker, Feb., 1917.—Piling lumber 
to keep it straight, by Fenwick Faulk- 
ner, p. 23. 


Forest journals 
American forestry, March, 1917—Recrea- 
tional uses of the national forests, by 
S. Graves, p. 133-8; Conservation 
of game in the national forests and na- 
tional parks, by E. W. Nelson, p. 139 
Sycamore or buttonwood tree 
flower, by R. W. Shufeldt, p. 146; 












It tells man 





a high pressure 
driving spray thatclings 


DEMING 


POWER SPRAYERS make short w 
of big spray jobs. Their high pr 
and simplicity of operation gua 
thorough, effective work at a minimum 
labor cost. IJmvestigate; let us send y 
40-page spray catalogue free. 
THE DEMING COMPANY 
4 149 Depot St. Salem, Ohio 


Over 1000 types and sizes of pumps for all uses 
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THE FOREST 


IS THREE-FOURTHS OF 


FORESTRY 


Your opportunities are as unlimited as 
our forests if you study at 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Incorporated Munising, Michigan 


Onl nal 
American Nut JourNaAL> ot 
the kind. Monthly; comprehensive; highly endorse 
$1.25 per year. Advertising $2 10 per inch. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
“The Gimekeeper” 

y interesting facts about watch making. 
will send it to you free 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 39 


We 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania | 
as » Grande R. R. 
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Use Press Clippings 


will more than pay you to secure our extensive 
|: service, covering all subjects, such as Polo, Golf, 

Tennis, trade and personal, and receive the be nefit 
of the best and most systematic reading of all papers 
and periodicals, here and abroad, at minimum cost. 
Why miss taking advantage for obtaining the best 
possible service in your line? 

Our service is taken by all progressive business 
men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., and is the 
card index for securing what you want and need, as 
every article of interest is at your daily command. 

Write for terms; or send your order for 100clippings 
at $5, or 1,000 clippings at $35. Special rates quoted 
n Large Orders. 


The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 
ARTHUR CassoT, Proprietor stablished 1888 
6 East 41st Street, NEW YORK 
Send for Our Desk Calendar 
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Do Business by Mail 
It's epee with mcr eet rae of pros- 
quantity on 6,000 oa wt Re aed 
nteed. Such a 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 


Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 
Druggists Ete. 





tion on Mail Advertisi 


Farmers, 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 1009C Olive St. 


Cox tee ere) ite 


Mailing 
haestS St.Louis 








| Your co-operation with your own magazine 
will boost American Forestry to an exalted posi- 
tion among advertising media. One way to 
co-operate is to patronize our advertisers, or ask 
for suggestions and advice. 
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PLANT 


NUT TREES 
NOW 


$141 yielded last year 

by one of our trees 

Hardy Pomeroy English 
Walnut trees are famous 
for hardiness, rich yields 
and quality. Beautiful lawn 
. Shade trees, profitable for 
orchards. 

Send address now for 
well-illustrated facts and 
prices. 


Daniel N. Pomeroy & Son 
English Walnut Orchards 

- Lockport Box A.F. New York 

Get our offer of free trees for public planting for Arbor Day 


 Cheftomers 
Engl isk Walant ut 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 


AN OPPORTUNITY for some rich man’s son, in a 
profitable out of doors occupation. I will give three 
months of my time to teach the purchaser—renovat- 
ing old orchards, tree surgery, spraying and moving 
large trees. Lots of orders on hand. Present owner 
is classed as one of the most expert in Massachusetts. 
Situated near 300,000 people. Included in the sale 
will be automobile and sprayers, tools and a great 
many books on forestry, etc. For further information 
address Box 400, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


Did You Get 
Your Copy ? 


Every one who seeks to improve the 
appearance of or protect public buildings, 
forestry tracts, private residences, parks, 
etc., should be interested in the informa- 
tion given and handsome designs illus- 
trated in this book. 

The large quantities of Fiske Fencing, 
Gates, Lamp Standards, Tree Guards, 
Vases, Fountains, etc., furnished to public 
and private institutions enable us to offer 
valuable advice and a wide variety of 
standard designs. 

If your requirements are special we will 
build to order, and where desired will erect 
complete and assume all responsibility. 


J.W.FISKE IRON WORKS 


Established 1858 
100-102 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 














BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 
Our knowledge of the timber resources of the Coast 
is based on 20 years’ experience in the woods of 
British Columbia. We have never lost a dollar for 
aclient on aninvestment. We will be pleased to 
hearfrom you if you are interested in British Colum- 
bia stumpage. 


W. L. KEATE 
441 SEYMOUR ST. VANCOUVER, B. C. 








AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Michigan to plant 4500 acres annually, 
p. 146; Save us from invading pests, 
by J. G. Sanders, p. 147-53; Flatheaded 
borers on forest trees, p. 153; Birds 
and the camera, by A. A. Allen, p. 154- 
7; The slash pine, by Wilbur R. Mat- 
toon, p. 158-9; State forests’ valuation, 
p. 160; One of the undreamt-of things, 
by Lewis E. Theiss, p. 160; Michigan in 
the pine blister fight, p. 160; Early 
spring and summer flowers, by R. W. 
Shufeldt, p. 161-5; Forest toad under 
federal aid act, p. 165; Boy scouts bat- 
tle moths, p. 165; Maples, a poem by 
Richard Butler Glaenzer, p. 165; The 
wind and the trees, by Bristow Adams, 
p. 166-7; $300,000 for pine blister dis- 
ease; an effective quarantine law, p. 
168; A feathered dog in the manger, by 
Lewis E. Theiss, p. 168; Collecting tree 
and flower specimens, by R. W. Shu- 
feldt, p. 169-70; National forests given 
permanence, p. 170; That tent in the 
tree, p. 171-2; India’s forest manage- 
ment, p. 172; Lowest forest fire loss, p. 
172; Planting suggestions for April, by 
J. J. Levison, p. 173-5; Efficiency and 


economy in Oregon, p. 176; Increasing | 


the grazing fees on national forests, 
p. 177; Canadian department, by EIl- 
wood Wilson, p. 180; Four colonial 
houses, by Rawson Woodman Haddon, 
p. 181-3; Blasting tree holes, p. 183. 


Canadian forestry journal, Feb., 1917—Im- 


proving the farmer’s trees, by B. R. 
Morton, p. 945-6; A children’s school 
in the ‘forest, by W. E. Struthers, p. 
947-50; New light on tropical forests, 
p. 954-5; Stock taking on the public 
domain; New Brunswick is developing 
plans to guide settlement and devise 
future timber policies, by P. Z. Caver- 
hill, p. 959-60; Tree-felling by ma- 
chine, p. 965; Better equipment to cope 
with fires, by T. McNaughton, p. 969; 
How menace to white pine may be 
controlled, p. 970-2. 


Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, Nov., 


1916.—Progress of forestry during 1916, 
by C. S. Judd, p. 410-15; Tree investi- 
gation; working plan, p. 416-18. 


Indian forester, Jan., 1917.—Extraction of 


blue pine and fir beams from Kulu for- 
ests, by C. G. Trevor, p. 1-2; Fuel and 
bamboo plantations in the Sittang delta 
of the Pegu district, Lower Burma, by 
J. M. D. Mackenzie, p. 2-9; Some prob- 
lems in connection with grazing in the 
Central Provinces, by C. A. Malcolm, 
D. 10-15; Progress of silvicultural 
works in North Kanara division, by J 
Dodgson, p. 15-17; Possible use of 
phenyle in nurseries, by H. H. Haines, 
p. 17-18; Growth of Soymida febri- 
fuga in trichinopoly, by M. Rama Rao, 
p. 19-20; Sundri, Heritiera minor, by 
Bijay Kumar Bhattacharji, p. 21-5; The 
system of marking in the South Canada 
division, by G. M. Willford, p. 25-7; 
Butea frondosa evolving simple leaf, by 
S. S. Shivapuri, p. 28-9; Development 
of Indian forests, p. 30-4; Distillation 
of sandal-wood oil, p. 50-2. 


Journal of forestry, Jan., 1917—The situa- 


tion, by B. E. Fernow, p. 3-14; Con- 
tinuous forest production of privately 
owned timberlands as a solution of the 
economic difficulties of the lumber in- 
dustry, by Burt P. Kirkland, p. 15-64; 
What of the future of the eastern for- 
ests of the United States, by S. B. 
Elliott, p. 65-7; Forest terminology; 
report of committee, p. 68-101; Site and 
site classes, by Samuel N. Spring and 
E. J. Hanzlik, p. 102-4; Sandy Ridge 
improvement cutting, by J. S. Illick, p. 
104-5 ; The moisture withholding «4 
of soils, by Barrington Moore, p. 11 
17; A glimpse of the Siberian sei 
by Theodore S. Woolsey, p. 120-1. 





Forestry at 
University of 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR-YEAR,undergraduate 
course that prepares for the 
practice of Forestry in all its 
branches and leads tothe degree of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN FORESTRY 


Opportunity is offered for grad- 
uate work leading to the degree 
of Master of Science in Forestry. 

The course is designed to give 
a broad, well-balanced training in 
the fundamental sciences as well 
as in technical Forestry, and has, 
consequently, proven usefultomen 


engaged ina variety of occupations. 
This school of Forestry was es- 
tablished in 1903 and has a large 
body of alumni engaged in 
Forestry work. 
For announcement giving 


complete information and list 
of alumni, address 


FILIBERT ROTH 











TIMBER SALES, KLAMATH RESERVATION, 
OREGON 


EALED BIDS WILL BE RECEIVED UNTIL 

twelve o'clock noon, Pacific time, Thursday, May 31st, 
1917, for the purchase of the timber upon three large tracts 
on the Klamath Indian Reservation in southern Oregon. 
Upon one tract contain‘ng two hundred and sixty million 
feet and upon another containing one hundred and seventy 
million feet, a minimum price of $3.25 per thousand has been 
placed upon yellow and sugar pine, and upon the third 
tract of two hundred million feet, the minimum price for 
sugar and yellow pine has been made $3.00 per thousand 
feet. The minimum for red fir is $.75 and for white fir $.50, 
but the cutting of these species is optional with the purchaser. 
The timber is nearly all yellow and sugar pine. The right to 
reject any and all bids is reserved. Full information may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of the Klamath 
Indian School, Klamath Agency, Oregon 

Washington, D. C., March 24th, 1917. CATO SELLS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 








PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 
FORESTER 


Stetson Bldg., 31 Central Street, Bangor, Me. 
Management and Protection of Woodlands 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting, Timber 

Estimates and Maps. Surveying 











Ohio forester, Oct., 1916.—White pine rust, 
by D. C. Babcock, p. 44-5; Some press- 
ing needs in the study of forestry, by 
A. D. Selby, p. 45-6. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, 
Jan., 1917—Kulturversuch mit aus- 
landischen holzarten in der waldung 
des Schlosses Marschlins, Gemeinde- 
gebiet von Igis, in Graubtinden, by J. 
Coaz, p. 1-14; Forstliches aus dem Bin- 
nental, by A. Pillichody, p. 14-40; Ueber 
die auflosende wirkung von baumwur- 
zeln bei der zersetzung von gesteinen, 
by Flury, p. 23- 

Tree life, March, 1917.—A talk on natural- 
istic ‘planting, by Theodore F. Borst, 
p. 3-5; The evergreen note in the land- 
scape, p. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 








BOOKS 


ON FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books 


on forestry, a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. 


These may be ordered through 


the American Forestry Association, Washington, D.C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 





BORBSr VALU A 1 ON —Pinbett ROU io ccc secwenecesbnswnwv eed sede ess cues 
PORES. REGULATION ——Pipest ROti so cvcccccccconcnnssescccecetenesececees 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By Elbert Peets........... ccc cccecccccceceeces 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By R. S. Kellogg 
LUMBER .MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS By Arthas F. JOGtGe sce cic. veccce 
BORBS? VALUALION—Oy Sf, Fi. CHRDIIOI a 65cc icc cc ccceceeescdetinaesccceves 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw.. 
= —— VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS— By ‘john 
rkegaar 
TREES AND SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts toa 
MN ENG inn Dau ance Nard meine ee bed ak UMEE LARS aOR RMR LACE ee end 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot ..............2 eee eee cues 
LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. S. Kello 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow...... 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Brittotiiccccccccceccssccceacecsecesceeses 
Bey FO PEE PRB —CONNS ONG PICGION. «wos ccccc cece ces esccescccvcscusces 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentlin 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES— 
II RINE ic x Sra oes 'cidicaaie a AOR TE see sonic Aw deol diale WOR ER eS eeawaRadeees 
Py MAQU GS OA ag Ds CPS GY Os oT i ee ee ner nee 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves. ........... 00. c ec ee cece eecees 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow................ 00 ee eee eee 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth......... 0.0.0.0... ccc cee eee eee 
BRAC FCA POM ete eli Oe PURE occ cs cccecceectcvddeaccticedcsecerce 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Green.................. 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)—Charles 
Se EP EOL EE EPCS OE PLT ee eee ne ee ee a 
AMERICAN WOODS —Romeyn B. Hough, 13 Volumes, per Volum 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THES NORTHERN U.S. AND CANADA, EAST 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES—J. _ ae McFarland 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES— 
RIC NE oi larege iia ed eee srag eo wa: ANE Uae aah eeile debe Oo tate ne ee 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER et ee on LO a PO ere 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks. 
ee ig a AND VINES OF THE N ORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES— 


ee 
Cr 


er 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS—johe PRUE sca ecndcenelwe tuea cucimee te nuese Socuee 
Se a ea re er ree 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes... 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves....... 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff . eee 
THE TREE GUIDE—By Julia Bilen Rogere, «x... oo scccccaccccesssccicctecsccece 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary.........00:0eceeeeeee 
FARM FORESTRY—Alfred Akerman 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization) — 
ey Sta IIR ala dasa. crear ere as aia eiake wah os weave esi ki Pialh wee aid mais afearwIe eo 


MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. ste heusecenrsicudwaces 
Se OR CMI — Fe, LUNES ore sincarerd sdewnce dade weasesdvstecevtecwaes 
pep he ee ae er rr nee 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss........ 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)......... 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. 
BN NE MIN ag) ae nce ce wie wae OTA aig AER E Kale dla wiad deeRe TOMER eawee kus 
FUTURE FOREST TREES—By Dr. Harold Unwin..............ccececcceeececs 

FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews. . 
RRM RELIG De o55 orn 5s ereravar el cist rota tare com sreiciaics< Reece eet Kwa stR ee see ne ces 
FARM FORESTRY—By John Arden Ferguson ........-.ccccccccscecsceseescceees 
LUTHER BURBANK—HIS METHODS AND DISCOVERIES AND THEIR 
ROR RS ei ts Pale RO EOIN cos aeikie Seidinsg vawon es ass cdnsaelearaedecesdeetees 

(In twelve volumes, beautifully illustrated in color) 

THE BOOK OF FORESTRY—By Frederick F. Moon...........0cccceeeceeecucucs 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Goin 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—By Jay L..B. Taylet <6 cc. 3 
THE STORY OF THE FOREST—By J. Gordon Dorrance.............0.c0ceees 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN—By Overton Price ............ 0... c cece cece eee eecees 
WOOD AND FOREST—By NI cas tas uacnaswesiadadaditsad ya 





* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on 


forestry or related subjects upon request.—EDITOR. 
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70,000,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 


For Sale 


Location All the merchantable 
and dead timber standing or 
Amount down and all the live 
timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 1580 acres in Township 5 N., R. 
7 E., W.M. unsurveyed, Wind River 
watershed, Columbia National Forest, 
Washington, estimated to be 70,000,000 
feet B.M., more or less, of Douglas fir, 
western hemlock, western red cedar, 
western white pine, amabilis fir, grand 
fir, and other species, approximately 
64 per cent Douglas fir. 


Stumpage Lowest rates considered, 
Prices $1.40 per M for Douglas 

fir and western red cedar, 
$3.00 per M for western white pine, and 
50 cents per M for western hemlock, 
amabilis fir, grand fir, and other species. 


With bid $5000, to 
apply on purchase price 
if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. Ten percent may be retained 
as forfeit if the contract and bond are 
not executed within the required time. 


Deposit 


Final Date Sealed bids will be 
For Bids _ received by the District 

Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including May 


14, 1917. 


The right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. , 








Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, 
and the submission of bids should be 
obtained from the 


DISTRICT FORESTER 
or the 
FOREST SUPERVISOR 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





. 





AMERICAN FORESTRY’S ADVERTISERS 








“QUALITY” 














LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 


MIsSOwRL LUMBER &FbAND 











EXCHANGE*<GOMPANY 


R.A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
THE SAME 








‘‘TODAY AND TOMORROW” 


























